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Just Among Ourselves 


every one of us is playing, whether we 
would or not, we think there is none 
that will question. That we are here for a 
purpose, sent of God on a mission which 
he is depending upon us to fulfill, we be- 
lieve most all will agree. This, then, means 
that every one has a work to do, a service 
to perform, and it is our duty, our business 
—first, last, and all the time—to seek to 
know God’s will in our lives, and then by 
his help, do it. Sometimes we are made 
to wonder why we make such slow progress 
in the development of our Christian lives, 
why our lives seem to covfnt for so little, 
why all professing Christians are not soul- 
winners; but when we have come a little 
Meloser and look into our inner selves, we 
‘discover that we are not willing to pay the 
price in order that we may obtain. It is 
saddening indeed to know how many men 
and women, whose names are on some 
church roll, who have never known the joy 
of winning or leading a soul to Jesus Christ. 
How barren and, unfruitful, how unsatisfy- 
ing must be such a life, both to the individ- 
ual and to his God. 

Now, what God wants is that every fol- 
lower or child of his may live so close to 
him from day to day, that their lives may 
be so completely surrendered to him that 
he may use them as channels of blessing 
to carry his love and his gospel to every 
creature, even to the remotest places of the 
earth, To make this possible God has 
placed within our reach and made avail- 
able to us the unmeasureable, limitless 
power of prayer. It has been said, “Prayer 
is the key of heaven and faith unlocks the 
door.” Prayer clears the vision, warms the 
heart, and makes our lives practical. Let 
us keep in fresh touch with God, letting 
Jesus out through our lives, and he will 
do the rest. 

But in order that we may pray in- 
telligently, may not ask amiss, we must 
acquaint ourselves with the needs of our 
various fields and the Kingdom through the 
printed pages of our church periodicals. 

~ The two should and must go together if we 
would render the most efficient service for 
God and humanity. 


T life is a serious game at which 


oO 


_ WANTED: One thousand of our min- 
isters and laymen to join us in earnest daily 





prayer that our entire membership may be 
spiritually awakened and that the present 
subscription list of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty may be doubled, that its usefulness 
may likewise be increased. Will you not 
send us a post card that you will be one of 
the thousand? 
o 


Rev. R. A. Lewis, Redfield, Iowa, sends 
us a list of six subscriptions, all new, and 
says, “I will try to send another list soon.” 
Thank you, Brother Lewis. We appreciate 
your spirit of interest and co-operation. Of 
course, we are interested also in that other 
list we know you will send us. 


Dr. D. M. Helfenstein, Ferguson, Iowa, 
when we asked him to send us five new sub- 
scriptions before March 15, wrote us say- 
ing he would try, and he did and succeeded. 
He is nearly seventy-two years of age, but 
is an active, energetic worker for The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, and has been for 
many years. Heartiest congratulations and 
our best wishes are yours, Doctor. 


And here comes our good brother, Rev. 
J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana, with 
another list of five new subscriptions, bring- 
ing his total up to thirty-two thus far this 
year. Fine. Among other kind words, he 
writes us, “I will remember this good work 
in prayer.” Words can not express our 
appreciation of this message. 

Rev. Arthur Humphreys, Lewisburg, Pa., 
sends us five new subscriptions to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty and two sub- 
scriptions to The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. We thank you, Brother Humphreys, 
and cordially invite you to come again. 

Then here comes Rev. S. M. Woods, 
Tippecanoe, City, Ohio, who came into our 
office with his face carrying its usual big 
smile and deposited a list of five new sub- 
scriptions just before we reached March 15. 
We know this gave Brother Woods real 
pleasure, and it also gave us real pleasure 
to receive and thank him for them. 

We are also in receipt of five new sub- 
scriptions from Mrs. B. Longbons, Milmine, 
Illinois, superintendént of the literature so- 
ciety. Brother Pastor, if you feel it is im- 
possible for you to do the work yourself, 
will you not appoint some person or society 
tc look after putting your church paper into 
the homes of your people? They need it 
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and should have it, and that at the earliest 
date possible. You will find The Herald 
a real helper. 

We want to thank all our co-workers who 
have sent us subscriptions, whose names we 
have not mentioned because our allotted 
space forbids. We also appreciate and want 
to thank all subscribers who, when renew- 
ing their own subscriptions, have sent us a 
new subscription. We feel this not only 
shows an interest in your church paper, 
but you pay it a fine compliment by intro- 
ducing it into new homes. 

Now that the fifteenth of March is past, 
we hope none will think the work is done 
or that the campaign is closed, for we are 
cnly beginning on our long deferred task 
and must have the co-operation of every one 
continuously in order that our God-given 
task shall be accomplished. Every one in 
line, every one working unceasingly, and 
our task will be accomplished and the glory 
shall belong to God. The blessings shall be 
ours. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


oO 


The first clear ray of the star that shone 
out above the manger of Bethlehem was the 
truth that God cares for men. He had not 
left us in hopeless and unthinking darkness. 
The fact that we care even enough to doubt 
and question, is evidence that he cares. Our 
very questionings are half-answers, affirm- 
ing that the God who made us to doubt and 
question is himself the answer to our quest. 
—William E. Barton. 

5 


If we have ever really known and loved 
and studied one little child, we shall never 
again speak of God as the great “First 
Cause” and “Architect of the Universe” and 
think of him as merely the personification of 
human progress and destiny.—E. Herman. 


Deaths 


Lafayette Paulus was born in Darke County, Ohio, 
February 10, 1861, and died at Sidney, Indiana, 
March 15, 1924, at the age of sixty-three years. In 
1871, he with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Paulus, moved to Paulding, Ohio, where they under- 
went the hardships of pioneering. October 15, 1884, 
he was married to Lydia A. Anspach, to whom four- 
teen children were born, nine of whom preceded him 
to the spirit world. In 1901, he with his family moved 
into this community where he has been active in re- 
ligious and community affairs. He was a member of 
the Christian Church and a deacon in the Sidney 
church. He was a member of the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Moose. He leaves to mourn their loss the 
widow, five children, and three sisters. Mr. Paulus 
was in the undertaking business, administering to 
others for thirty-four years. The Bible class of the 
Sidney Christian Sunday-school will miss his smiling 
face, but their loss is his gain. Funeral sermon was 
by Bro. Virgil Harris. 

















Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Alva A. Rowe, 712 Gilbert St., Danville, Il. 

A. J. Holloway, R. R. 3, Box 16 B., Durham, N. C. 

E. C. Hall, 1114 W. Eighth St., Erie, Pa. 

L. L. Spalding, Peru, Iowa, 

©. H. Rowlarid, 688 Keogh St., Greensbo: N. C. 

G. W. Shepherd, 500 N Palm St., Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Alva A. Rowe, 1413 MN. Walnut St., Danville, Ilinois, 

Frieda Kirkendall, 18 Bartlett St., Haverhill, Mass 
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| Membership More Than Doubled 


WHAT was perhaps an unprecedented proportionate gain in 

membership in the history of our churches took place at 
Murlin Heights, Dayton, as a result of a Kingdom Enlistment 
Week observed there March 14-21. The church more than 
doubled its membership. Beginning the meeting with an enroll- 
ment of seventy, it received into church Sunday, March 23, 
seventy-five new members, shown in the group picture on 
this page. The pastor, Rev. Ross McNeal, was assisted in 
the week’s work by Executive Secretary McD. Howsare, of the 
Department of Evangelism and Life Service, and by Brother Roy 
Benham, song leader and evangelistic assistant. For several years this church has had a 
struggle for existence; but as it is the only preaching point in this growing suburb, it ought 
to become one of our strong churches. The building, shown here beside a glimpse of the 
parsonage, will soon have to be replaced with a larger and more modern equipment; but this 
will be easily within the range of possibilities. This great ingathering is a demonstration of 
the possibilities of an intense and well conducted campaign, such as the Kingdom Enlistment 
Week program offers—a program that can be put on successfully by small churches as well 
as large ones. Murlin Heights is an illustration of the kind of community of which we 
spoke in our editorial last week on “The ‘Temperamental’ Theory.” In a mile radius of the 
church there are fifteen different denominations repre- 
sented, and one-seventh of the families were without 
church connections. To talk about providing a 
sufficient number of churches to take care of all of these 
different denominations and types in a community like 
this is an absurdity. What other basis of church mem- 
bership is fair for a community like this except the one 
spoken of in our editorial this week on “The Spiritual 
Basis for Christian Fellowship?” 
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About Folks and Things 


We know that you will not want to miss 
our next issue; for we are planning, after 
much unavoidable delay, to present the pic- 
tures of four of our churches recently com- 
pleted. Never before has The Herald had 
the privilege of announcing so many new 
buildings all at one time. 


Rev. Scott Mossman has just conducted a 
great meeting in his church at Little Ky- 
ger, Ohio, Eastern Conference. There were 
thirty-six conversions and twenty-six ad- 
ditions. 

We have received a letter from Rev. M. C. 
Wiseley, pastor at Ansonia, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, who is on an extended trip in Eu- 
repe and the Holy Lands. It was mailed 
from Athens, Greece, and he reported an un- 
usually fine time. 


A lady’s purse was left by some one at- 
tending the woman’s conference meeting at 
Shiloh Church last Thursday; and a much 
prized keepsake in the form of a locket was 
lost by another. Anyone having informa- 
tion with reference to either will please com- 
municate with the editor. 


Rev. Arthur T. Arnold, General Secretary 
of the Ohio State Sunday School Council, 
spent last Sunday night with our church at 
Campbellstown, Miami Ohio Conference, of 
which Rev. D. G. Pleasant is the pastor. He 
gave the address to a class of sixteen who 
were graduating in a community training 
class. 

Brother W. A. Buntin, the Sunday-school 
superintendent of the Pleasant View Church, 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference, has 
promoted a Bible reading contest. One per- 
son finished the Book in a little over twelve 
days—and ten read it during the first quar- 
ter. Rev. S. Price is the pastor at this 
place. 

President James S. Frost, of the New 
York Central Conference, informs us that 
Rev. J. A. Foss, of North Rush, New York, 
has been appointed secretary to fill the va- 
cancy made by the death of Brother Frank 
L. Martin, who for twenty-four years had 
served this conference as its very efficient 
secretary. 


A very fine two weeks’ meeting has just 
closed at Troy, Miami Ohio Conference. The 
pastor, Dr. A. E. Kemp, was assisted by Rev. 
Hiley Baker, of Eaton, who had charge of 
the pulpit work. There were thirty addi- 
tions and much general strengthening of the 
church. Dr. Kemp is now assisting Brother 
Baker in similar meetings. 


Rev. J. C. Caseboalt, of Layland, West 
Virginia, reports a fine meeting in which 
there were thirty-five conversions and 
thirty-five baptisms. He also sends a list 
of six subscriptions to The Herald and ex- 
pects to secure others soon, thus infusing 
the spirit of loyalty and permanency into 
his new converts and church people. 


We are much distressed to learn that the 
illness of Brother I. M. Hoel, our beloved and 


sweet-spirited correspondent from Tuscola, 
Illinois, is most serious indeed, the char- 
acter of the disease giving little grounds for 
encouragement. But we know that Brother 
Hoel will be conscious of the sustaining love 
and prayers of our entire brotherhood dur- 
ing his affliction. 

The Defiance Glee Club visited Troy; 
Piqua; Riverdale, Dayton; and the meeting 
of the conference woman’s board at Shiloh, 
as a part of their itinerary this year, which 
will carry them into some of our New Eng- 
land churches this week. We heard many 
high compliments of their work, some pro- 
nouncing it the best of any year’s work yet. 


Brother Hermon Eldredge and daughter, 
Miss Lucy, are expected to arrive in Dayton 
about the time that we go to press this 
week, to establish their office headquarters 
here at the Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion Building. All their mail should be ad- 
dressed accordingly. Brother Eldredge will 
be in the field much of the time, and Miss 
Lucy will have charge of the office in con- 
nection with some outside work. 


A very important meeting for Saturday 
afternoon and evening, April 5, beginning 
at three-thirty with banquet at six, has been 
arranged by the Study Club of the Miami 
Ohio Conference. This is to be a young 
men’s meeting held to present the claims of 
the ministry and Christian leadership as a 
life calling. Every pastor of the conference 
is urged to be present with some of his 
beys at this exceedingly important group 
meeting. 


The meeting of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence woman’s board at Shiloh last Thurs- 
day was the largest and best of its kind yet 
held. Unfortunately so long a program had 
been prepared that much of the very best of 
it could not be given. A free-will offering 
was taken to make Mrs. Rose Crew, whose 
death occurred so recently, a memorial mem- 
ber of the board; and Mrs. Pearl Mundhenk, 
of West Milton, was elected corresponding 
secretary to fill the vacancy caused through 
her death. 


We are sorry to learn that Dr. W. D. Sam- 
uel, Wingate, Indiana, has been suffering 
with the flu for several weeks, having been 
confined to his home over three Sundays. 
We hope that he is fully recovered by this 
time. He announces that he will close his 
work with this splendid people in August. 
He speaks in high terms of the fine fellow- 
ship which prevails and of his regret that 
he does not feel able to carry the work long- 
er. He expects to move to his own home in 
North Manchester, Indiana. Anyone desir- 
ing to know about the work at Wingate 
may address Mrs. Ray. M. Thompson, of that 
place. : 

We have been permitted to see a letter 
from Mrs. N. M. Heikes, Freedom, New 
Hampshire, who speaks of the pleasure she 
and Brother Heikes are having in their 
work in “this little village nestled down 
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among the hills.” They are paying special 
attention to missionary seed sowing, Mrs, 
Heikes giving a missionary story in the 
Sunday-school twice a month, working with 
the primary class, the cradle roll, and the 
Glad Gleaners, and beside all this teaching 
in the day school during the week. 

Dr. M. W. Baker, formerly of the Miami 
Ohio Conference and now secretary of the 
Anti-Saloon League in Kansas, writes in 
most kindly appreciation of the work of 
The Herald, and of inquiry concerning the 
brethren with whom he used to work. He 
desires us to “convey to our fellow-laborers 
of yesteryear an expression of our abiding 
interest, love, and esteem.” Brother Baker 
is doing a great work in the field where he 
is occupied, and has unique ability to “make 
it warm” for violators of the prohibition 
law. 

Our work in New York has suffered real 
loss in the death of Rev. H. W. McCrone, 
pastor of St. Johnsville, who for many years 
has been one of our prominent leaders in the 
East. His death came on March 20, after 
many months of sickness in which he had the 
loving ministry of his church people as well 
as of his home. The very simple funeral 
services held in his church were conducted 
by Dr. Martyn Summerbell, with eight other 
clergymen on the rostrum. The interment 
was at Amesbury, Massachusetts. A sketch 
of appreciation will appear in an early is- 
sue. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, so 
Sunday-school workers everywhere, has been 
doing some very fine junior church demon- 
stration work at Lima, Ohio. She assisted 
in this line of the work during the Kingdom 
Enlistment Week there recently; and one 
Sunday evening since she put on the first 
public demonstration of this junior church 
work. There were about seventy-five of the 
junior church in attendance, together. with a 
large audience to witness the very interest- 
ing and practical type of worship in which 
they engage. Her efforts there have dem- 
onstrated the great possibilities of junior 
church work wherever adequate leadership 
can be provided. 

Might we suggest to those sending articles 
for publication, the importance of writing 
very legibly, as it is sometimes impossible 
for us to decipher the exact wording of man- 
uscripts. It will also greatly facilitate our 
work and help to avoid errors if those using 
typewriters will double-space their articles, 
leaving plenty of margin at the top and side 
of sheet. Be sure always to send uniform 
size of sheet, even if there are only a few 
lines on the last page—as otherwise the 
small sheet is likely to be lost in the han- 
djing of manuscripts. And be sure to num- 
ber the pages and sign name and address 
either on the first or last page. We will 
greatly appreciate the help which this will 
give us. And above everything else, be as 
brief as possible. It is the short articles and 
the brief, newsy field notes which are read. 
We have been simply swamped with lengthy 
articles for a long time, and writers must 
be brief.or be patient. 
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Opinion?” we pointed out the fact that the great ma- 

jority of people, even Christian people, get most of 
their ideas of what is going on in the world and shape 
most of their opinions from the daily press. The signifi- 
cance of this fact at once becomes obvious to anyone who 
is aware of the great extent to which that press is used 
by various agencies, and even governments themselves, 
, for the purpose of spreading very biased and ofttimes 
wholly untrue propaganda. For how are Christian citi- 
zeus to make up their minds as to what is the will of 
God on any of the great issues before the country, and 
as to how they shall vote on any question, if all they read 

is deliberately shaped and colored to misrepresent the 
| actual facts of the situation? This is a question crucial 
| to our national righteousness. 


I an editorial some weeks ago on “What Forms Your 





AKE the matter of war and international relations, for 
instance. The Great War is still so fresh a wound 
that beneath its smart and agony we are easily impressed 


8), “with how important it is that people shall learn to think 


straight and fair on these great matters of world life out 

of which wars grow. Yet the vast majority of citizens, 
even Christian citizens, of all nations know little of these 
subjects save what they have been told by their political 
leaders for diplomatic purposes and what they have 
gleaned from their daily papers and popular magazines. 
| That such sources of information are utterly unreliable 

is generally admitted. Politicians and their kind have 
| ever made political capital and profit out of that low type 
i 





oi selfish patriotism which seeks to gain commercial and 
other advantage over foreign nations. And a large por- 
tion of the press has always been deliberately used to 
prejudice nation against nation, teaching them to be sus- 


Picious of each other—thus preparing a fertile soil for . 


the cultivation of the war spirit. That this has been a 
general rule is maintained by Mr. Horace Blevins, for- 
merly editor of The New York Globe, and long acquainted 
with newspaper methods. He declares that editors as a 
rule exhibit an “inveterate bellicosity” towards foreign 
nations, and teach people the suspicious attitude; that the 
press tells lies at the behest of secret interests; that it 
fosters hate after war is over, producing “a frame of 
mind incompatible with justice and reason;” that it mis- 
represents foreign countries and foreign people; that it 
does not encourage government officials in laying the 
* foundation for better foreign relations; and that it fails 
_ tosupport movements for peace; and he cites cases of how 
news items are colored to oppose peace movements and 
peace ideals. Most secular newspapers help to create an 
atmosphere of distrust among nations and to foment a 
fear that calls for great military “preparedness.” This 
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Fe Otkatet Ongn of the Cntaon, Chee 


The Press, Schoolbooks, and War 


is in deadly contrast to that finer attitude of good will 
which is breathed by nearly all of the religious press—a 
good will on which it would be possible to erect structures 
ot permanent peace among the nations. Just as this is 
true here in America it is true in all the other nations. 
Most daily papers, which the people universally read, fo- 
ment the war spirit, agitate for great military prepara- 
tions, and egg their governments on to courses of action 
that inevitably will lead to war bye and bye; while the 
religious press and now and then an exceptional secular 
periodical, which few people read, teach the spirit of 
friendliness and confidence between nations, and advocate 
benevolent and constructive processes which will make 
lasting peace possible. 


OW when one lays these facts down beside the added 

facts that wars are caused by a state of mind, that 
wars can be generated or avoided only by shaping the 
ideals and ambitions of peoples, and that no nation will 
undertake anything which it knows its citizens will not 
support, it at once becomes plain that there is nothing 
more important for the future peace and upbuilding of 
the world than that some method be found to reach the 
common people of all nations—those daily paper readers 
—with the real facts on international questions and with 
the finest Christian teachings and ideals touching inter- 
national affairs. The time is long past due for such a 
movement to be begun—a movement that will reach every 
community, and so far as possible every home, with a 
continuous educational course against the war ideal and 
the military attitude and in favor of the Christian concep- 
tion of world brotherhood. It is a movement that will 
have to be begun and carried on largely by the Church, 
just as the prohibition movement was begun and carried 
on in that way. And its strategy and technique will have 
to be similar to that used by the Church against the liquor 
traffic. It will have to put great dependence upon what 
can be done in the Sunday-schools and the public schools. 
The foundation for the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was laid in the monthly temperance lesson in 
the Sunday-school, and even more in the lessons against 
alcohol which the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
—at that time much abused and ridiculed—succeeded 
in forcing into the public schools. That superlative piece 
of strategy must be adopted by the Church now in its fight 
against war and for Christian internationalism. A 
monthly lesson covering the underlying principles of these 
subjects ought to become a regular part of our Sunday- 
school lessons, in the graded work as well as in the uni- 
form series. Surely the sin of racial hatred and national 
egotism and selfish aggrandizement, together with the 
sin and stupidity of war, are subjects of such vast conse- 
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quence that they ought to have a very definite place in our scheme 


of Christian education touching applied Christianity. 


UT that will not be enough. The fight will have to be carried 

into the schoolbooks as well; for the schoolbooks of every nation 
have been inveterate teachers of war ideals and the war spirit. 
They glorify war heroes far more than civic leaders. They 
speak only of the honors of war and never of its cruel and loath- 
some horrors. They teach national jealousies. They indoctrinate 
children with an ambition for greatness in national wealth and 
dominion rather than for greatness in national generosity and help- 
fulness towards the rest of the world. And above all they teach 
prejudice and hatred of other nations, especially of those which 
have formerly been enemy nations. The daily press itself has not 
been as prolific in breeding antipathy in the United States towards 
Great Britain as have our school histories, because of the manner 
in which they teach the Revolutionary War and because they do 
not make plain the fact that the Great Britain of today is not 
the Great Britain of 1776. It is the business of the Christian 
forces of this land to see to it that al! of this is changed, and 
changed quickly, that our children and youth in school may be given 
a very kindly appreciation of nations, and be taught the finest 
possible aspirations and ideals of internationalism instead of so 
much of its worst. What is true for America is true for the 
other nations. The schoolbooks of England and France and Ger 
many are laying the foundations of future wars—schoolbooks 
within the hands of Christian teachers and under the auspices of 
Christian nations. All agitation against war will be futile unless 
we stop the source of so much of the mental attitude which makes 
wars possible and even inevitable. That source in every nation is, 
first, the way in which history is taught in the schools, glorifying 
war and inculcating a very narrow and a very selfish patriotism; 
and next to that, the policies and ideals of the public press 
on matters of international relations. People, young and old, must 
be trained to think kindly of other nations and to want to do 
them good. Only by some such methods of education by which the 
general public will be brought to the Christian viewpoint can we 
ever hope to lay foundations among the nations for enduring peace. 


MEANWHILE what better argument do you want for putting 
“"" the right kind of religious periodical into the homes of your 
church than just such facts? There is desperate need that the 
colored, and ofttimes false, impress given by the secular papers be 
at least neutralized by the Christian interpretation of events and 
duties which religious periodicals are trying to give. This is a 
most serious matter, and needs to be dealt with in a most serious 
way by every church and pastor. The question of a religious 
periodical of the right kind for every Christian home is tremen- 
dously greater than simply the matter of denominational loyalty or 
personal ethics. It involves the fundamental viewpoint and the 
correctly informed thinking on subjects of great moment, upon 
which the destiny of the future hangs. And no pastor and no 
church should be permitted to feel that they have discharged their 


duty until they have made the largest possible use of the religious . 


press in the creation of the right kind of Christian public opinion. 


The Deed Specific 


S we draw through the deepening shadows of the cross to- 
A wards the Easter time there comes a perceptible desire to 

share with our Master something of the burden which is his. 
Ve envy that bystander the glorious privilege of putting his shoulder 
under the rugged and cruel cross and bearing the load for the One 
we love. Our mind lingers on the scene of the crucifixion and we 
feel that we would like to have been with him then, fondly believing 
that we might have done something for him. But if we are not 
careful, all such Lenten meditations will evaporate in thin air and 
leave us after the Easter time just as we were last summer and 
and the summer before—not one whit better or more faithful to 
Christ’s work. Vague and indefinite desire always results thus. 


There must be very definite and specific consecration if our good 
resolves and our high sentiments are to last. We will have to put 
our finger on some very practical and very clearly defined task, 
and say: “Lord, this thing I will do for thee, week in and week out, 
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through the coming year!” Any consecration less specific never [ 
gets a Christian very far. Unless one pledges himself to some- 
thing so definite that he can keep book on himself, whether or not 
he is fulfilling his covenant with the Lord, one’s reconsecration will Sh 
amount to little or nothing. Plight your troth in some deed specific, 
Se 
The Spiritual Basis for Christian Fellowship . 
VER a century and a quarter ago the church which this if | 
O periodical represents and by which it is owned was formed in 
on the God-breathed vision and conviction that division with- up 
in the Church over theological and interpretative opinions is not wa 
only an incalculable injury to the cause of Jesus Christ, but a rer 
perversion that misrepresents the very nature of Christianity. The inf 
Christian Church then believed, and believes now, that whenever 
Christian believers approach each other through their intellectual Jol 
differences, and measure each other by their creed yardsticks, that Fe 
there will be just such unchristian accusation and suspicion as mit 
that from which the church is suffering today. Head religion al- mel 
ways does that sort of thing. But heart religion binds the follow- wol 
ers of Jesus Christ to each other. Men of every shade of belief, wit 
men of every type of theology, pray together and sing together or. 
and work together for Jesus Christ in the most loving and trustful tha 
fellowship, so long as they test each other by heart loyalties and sta’ 
purposes. Upon this premise the Christian denomination was flue 
builded. Our founders clearly perceived that “as a man thinketh pri 
in his heart so is he,”—not in his intellect, but in the deeper heart Rex 
propulsions and spiritual processes. to ¢ 
And the question now is whether or not the Christian Church to, | 
is going to deny that postulate for which it has stood for more than | 
a century. The Herald is confident that the Christian Church has | mu 
no idea of doing any such thing. That such liberty has not been * zati 
conducive to loose thinking, our history has fully attested. In all nan 
the Christian Church we do not know of a single preacher or leader fan 
who disbelieves in the supernatural, or who does not believe in thegs') the: 
divinity of Jesus Christ, in the Bible as the Word of God, and¥{'"Ch 
in the absolute necessity for the regeneration of mankind through i the: 
the spiritual processes in Christ Jesus. This is a fact that needs on 
to be emphasized again and again. The faith of our people in the rm 
position of the Christian Church and in each other should be rais 
intensified in these days of controversial distrust. We should all nec 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of clarifying in the minds and pre 
hearts of our own brethren a conviction of the inherent rightness of 1 
of our primary Principles. Our own preachers and teachers and bece 
our own members should be convinced that the Christian Church is beer 
basically and preeminently right—that men should be given the oe 
Bible as their only creed, that every individual should be given the vein 
right of individual interpretation, and that Christian character ane 
should be the test of fellowship, and that anyone whom Jesus Christ T in 
himself receives ought to be acceptable in any church that calls me 
itself Christian. Sha 
Of course no one should depreciate the value of intellectual con- ; 
cepts; but every one must come to recognize the fact that the worth én d 
of any such concept to the individual depends wholly upon how it the 
fits into his own mental make-up and outlook. Hence a dogma Aas 
which is salvation to one might be utterly useless, and even ruin- inf 
ous, to another of different education and training. There is many — 
a fine Christian who would be driven to agnosticism if he were intl 
given no other choice than to believe just the way some other good 
Christian believes. This is an axiom in all thoughtful psychology ] 
and ought to become one in all Christian theology. And upon this on 
primary fact of the individualism in thinking, the Christian Church rega 
is established. unde 
This is the vision of unity through heart religion which the ae 
Christian Church has held for over a century. And this is its May 
vision, its spirit, and its conviction yet today—a vision that can be * grea 
made a reality, and a spirit and conviction that can be put into keep 
practice, only as we clearly understand how it is possible for men ag 
to differ radically in their intellectual processes and viewpoints I 
and still be equally Christian in all of those heart loyalties in which sepa 
Jesus Christ judges—and by which alone his Church has any right deno 
to judge. = 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LILERTY 


The Trend of Events 


Shall Congress Be Immune From Public Persuasion 


Some time ago The Herald discussed the attitude of certain 
Senators who seemed to resent the pressure of public opinion which 
ras being put upon Congress in behalf of certain legislation. We 
Wointea out at that time the fearful consequences that would result 
if by any hasty step Congress should undertake to erect barriers 
in the way of bringing influence to bear in any proper manner 
upon our legislative bodies. The Anti-Saloon League and its work 
was cited as an instance of the invaluable service which has been 
rendered through this church organization and its very effectual 
influence in matters of legislation. 

An even deeper question has now been raised by Congressman 
John H. Tinkham, of Massachusetts, who resents the fact that the 
Federal Council of Churches, through its Administrative Com- 
mittee, dared to presume to take the liberty to send to Congress- 
men a resolution opposing the proposed immigration law which 
would have the effect of abruptly abrogating the joint agreement 
with Japan concerning Japanese immigration, without conference 
or consultation with Japan. This Congressman takes the position 
that because our Constitution provides that the Church and the 
state shall be separate the Church has no right to assert an in- 
fluence in matters of government, even where such clear moral 
principles are involved as in this issue. Replying to a letter which 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Council, sent 
to all Congressmen conveying to them the resolution above referred 
to, Mr. Tinkham says: 


It is with resentment and indignation that I read your com- 


. munication of February 9 in which you, representing your organi- 


zation, presume to advise me in relation to a purely secular matter, 
namely, the House Immigration Bill; H. R. 6540. It is one of the 
fundamental principles of the American Government preceding the 
adoption of the Constitution and embodied in that instrument that 


Mthere shall be in the United States complete separation of the 


“Church and the state as religious and political entities, and that 
there shall be no interference one with the other. The action of 
certain churches, of certain denominations, or, I might more prop- 
erly say, of certain leaders of certain denominations, in passing 
resolutions in relation to legislation of a secular character and of 
raising funds to be used for political elections, as was done in con- 
nection with the Anti-Saloon League of America, is indefensible. 

It is my settled opinion that some of the great lawlessness and 
actual crime in this country today is directly caused by the loss 
of respect for the Church and its teachers on the part of the people, 
because churches, abandoning spiritual affairs and direction, have 
become quasi-political institutions. As respect for the Church and 
its teachings declines, so must its authority over the hearts and 
consciences of men diminish. I have not a drop of blood in my 
veins which has not been three hundred years in America’ and my 
ancestors as Separatists came to this country upon the Mayflower. 
I inherit their complete resentment of interference by the Church 
in affairs of the State. 


Shall the Voice of the Church Be Silenced on Public Questions? 


Such a theory would practically remove the American churches, 
and even their organizations like the Anti-Saloon League, from 
the whole field of governmental matters. That the churches of 
America have no idea of thus abdicating their rightful power and 
influence in matters of such vital consequence to the moral and 
humanitarian welfare of the American public, is clearly indicated 
in the letter which Dr. Macfarland sent in reply, in part as follows: 


Is not the real question as to the content of the term “secular?” 
The Federal Council does not consider any question involving prin- 
ciples of right and justice as being secular. Such questions are 
regarded as moral and therefore inherently religious and coming 
under Christian ethics. The measure in question surely involves 
questions of right and justice. 

y own recollections of the history of those who came in the 

Mayflower and those who followed them are that they exercised a 

* great deal of influence on matters of state, while at the same time 

keeping the Church free from interference by the state. Indeed, 

their reason for separating the two was that the Church might 
free to criticize the actions of the state. 

Is there not a great difference between organic separation and 
Separation in moral sympathy? As a matter of fact the strictest 
denominations have always held the right of the Church to peti- 
1on the state, and that is exactly what is done in this case. In 
this case our feeling is that this legislation runs counter to the 





efforts of the churches to maintain social justice. Do you not 
think, therefore, that they have not only a right but a duty to 
protest and petition? . . . They certainly represent a very great 
body of public opinion and several Congressmen have written 
expressing their appreciation of the interest of the churches. Some 
Congressmen are actually desirous of getting such expressions of 
public opinion. 

As I get the trend of public opinion, it means that Christianity 
is to be applied more and more to these great public moral ques- 
tions, rather than to remain in vague abstractions. Many of the 
people feel that the weakness of the Church has been because it 
did not exert its influence more directly in affairs of social brother- 
hood. What is the use of proclaiming justice unless you can 
apply it to concrete cases? The people in the churches are rapidly 
coming to look at all public affairs as matters of Christian ethics. 
The present problem of immigration, so far as it affects our attitude 
toward other peoples, is no exception. The leaders of the Church 
are tired of preaching justice in theory and closing their eyes to 
injustice in practice. If an act of Congress violates a treaty, 
whether in letter or spirit, it is an injustice. If it treats a treaty 
or any agreement like a “scrap of paper” it follows the bad ex- 
ample of a nation now suffering from doing so. If, then, this was 
the view of the Administrative Committee, would you want them to 
hesitate to say so? Even if you disagree with their interpretation, 
you surely would want them to express their judgment from the 
point of view of the Christian principles to which they are com- 
mitted. Probably they would insist on having as much right as 
yourself to determine whether or not the question is ethical; and 
in any event surely Christian ethics are not left entirely to be 
determined by Congress. 


The Church Is Responsible for Christian Legislation 

It would seem to us that no thoughtful person could fail to 
recognize the supreme importance of this issue both to the Church 
and to America. For if the voice of the Church is to be silenced 
on all public affairs, and if conferences and conventions of Chris- 
tian people are forbidden to express very definite convictions upon 
the moral and ethical involvements of public questions, and for- 
bidden to bring the impact of their Christian influence upon 
Congress and legislators, the result will be no less disastrous to 
America than to the Church itself. Doubtless the Church, as an 
organized body, should not undertake to express an opinion as to 
the details of any law, for that is a matter for legislators, as 
experts on law-making, to work out among themselves; and this 
the Church has no intention of doing. But it does propose to in- 
sist upon its inalienable rights to bring the power of its organized 
influence to bear on the side of righteousness in all of our national 
affairs, and to do so in larger and more effective measure in the 
future than it has in the past. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the 
Associate General Secretary of the Federal Council, in a statement 
touching this controversy, well says: 


It should be borne in mind that the action of the Federal Council 
was carefully confined to the realm of the moral principles which 
seemed to the Administrative Committee to be at stake in the pro- 
posed legislation. There was no disposition whatever to pass judg- 
ment or give advice upon any technical aspects of the legislative 
proposal. The clear-cut issue which the Federal Council raised 
was whether it would be a Christian thing for the Government of 
the United States to terminate arbitrarily an agreement with 
Japan without friendly conference. The Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council was in effect taking the position that all of 
the Church’s talk about international morality and brotherhood 
would be rendered sterile if it were to acquiesce silently in a pro- 
posal which would give needless affront to another nation and 
practically regard a treaty as a scrap of paper. 

It is no new thing for the churches to express their judgment 
as to legislative issues in which moral or religious questions were 
at stake. They have been long ardent in their support of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic and the protection of Sunday by proper 
legislation. During the war, all of the denominations sought 
legislation which would permit the appointment of an adequate 
number of chaplains to minister to the religious needs of the men 
in Army and Navy. Surely the churches cannot concern themselves 
with such questions as these and at the same time hold themselves 
aloof from other issues in which human rights and justice to other 
people are clearly involved. 

The important question is not whether the Church is to concern 
itself with public questions. When the denominations created the 
Federal Council they wrote into its constitution the statement that 
one of its purposes was “to secure a larger combined influence for 
the churches of Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social 
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condition of the people.” The real question concerns the kind of 
activity in which the churches may properly engage with regard to 
questions that involve legislation. That the churches should sedu- 
lously refrain from “lobbying” or from any attempt to coerce legis- 
lators by organizing the voting strength of their districts for or 
against them goes without saying. That the Church has not only 
the right, but the duty, to educate public opinion concerning the 
Christian principles that are at stake in legislative proposals and 
to express that Christian public opinion in an effective way should 
be equally clear to all who are deeply concerned about the molding 
of all human life according to the mind of Christ. Such efforts 
are an essential part of the responsibility of the Church as the 
teacher of the Christian religion. 


The Work of the Near East Relief Still Urgent 


When the Allied fleet was withdrawn from the Dardanelles in 
1916, the Turkish empire, over which England, France, Russia, and 
Italy had for a century exercised a restraining influence, became 
isolated from all the world except her allies in the war. The lead- 
ers of the Union and Urogress party, who had at first welcomed 
the participation of the Christian minorities in the government and 
in the army but who later conceived a desire to have Turkey a 
country exclusively for Turks, took this occasion to order the 
extermination of the subject Christian peoples. After the men had 
been ordered from their homes, not to return, women and children 
were deported toward the Syrian desert, about 1,200,000 being sent 
away between the months of April and October. 

Something of the marvelous work of the Near East Relief, 
which was organized to take care of this dreadful situation, is 
known to every one. America has been unprecedentedly generous 
in the funds which its people have poured forth so willingly for 
this and other great relief needs in China, Russia, and other 
European nations. The Near East Relief alone has sent overseas 
since 1915 the following workers: 46 physicians and surgeons, 95 
nurses, 13 mechanics, 17 industrial experts, 14 bacteriologists, 20 
agriculturalists, 19 teachers, 32 administrators, 48 secretaries, 39 
engineers, 56 supply and transport workers, 46 army officers as 
organizers, 285 orphanage and general relief workers. And there 
are still 166 American workers of various kinds carrying on the 
gigantic enterprise of this relief organization. 

The relief work has included general distribution of food and 
clothing to the destitute, clinic and hospital work, reconstruction, 
such as rebuilding of war-destroyed villages, and the development 
of agricultural lands, but in recent years special emphasis has 
been placed on the work done for the orphans who have been 
gathered into orphanages, where they are not only supplied with 
food and shelter and clothing, but are being trained to become 
self-supporting when they are old enough to be released from the 
orphanages. More than 50,000 of these children are wards of the 
Near East Relief. 

That the need for relief work has not ceased is illustrated by 
the fact that the remaining Christian population of Turkey has 
been “given permission” to leave the land which had been the home 
of their ancestors for 2,500 years. This order has cast an addi- 
tional million people on the charity of the world. 

These people were born in Asia Minor. Their families lived 
there centuries before the Christian Era, antedating the Turkish 
occupation by more than a thousand years. They would have been 
literally shoved off their ancestral lands into the sea, with no 
place to land, had not Greece, the country least able to care for 
such an increase in population, opened her doors to the homeless 
refugees. But Greece cannot solve the problem alone, and es- 
pecially must she have help in caring for the great number of 
orphan children to whom she has offered shelter. And in most part 
this help must come from America—and that means from the 
Christian men and women of America. 


Hospital Facilities Are on the Increase 

There has been a marked change taking place in the attitude of 
the general public towards hospitals within the last few years. 
Whereas formerly these institutions were looked upon with a great 
deal of dread by most people, and comparatively few could be in- 
duced to go to them for treatment, now every year sees an in- 
creasing number of patients seeking the hospital in preference to 
the home in case of sickness. This has been brought about, in part, 
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by the astonishing increase in the number of surgical cases, most 
surgeons refusing to operate in the private home. But in part 
the change of public opinion has been induced by a gradual 
process of enlightenment and even more by the larger and better 
equipment of hospital institutions. The Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate quotes from a recent report on the hospital situation in the 
United States as follows: 


There are now 6,830 hospitals as compared with 6,152 in 192008 


The total bed capacity is 755,722. Since 1906 the number of. hos- 
pitals has more than doubled. The largest increase has been in 
hospitals of from twenty-five to fifty beds. Of the 6,830 hospitals, 
5,005, or 73.8 percent, are general hospitals and 1,825, or 26.7 per- 
cent, are special hospitals, a reflection of the extent to which 
specialization in medicine is increasing. Furthermore, most large 
general hospitals also supply numbers of beds for specialistic pur- 
poses. The total number of internes and resident physicians is 
7,938. The total demand for internes is 4,656, but only 4,021 have 
been obtained. The increased enrollment in medical schools dur- 
ing the past few years will help to relieve the shortage. 


When one takes into consideration the fact that these hospitals 
are in large part established and run by charity, most of which 
comes directly or indirectly from Christian institutions and Chris- 
tian givers, this vast hospital work becomes a most noteworthy 
contribution of Christianity to modern civilization. But it is a 
matter of regret that it is a contribution in which, even yet, so 
few churches and individual Christians have a part. A few 
denominations maintain hospitals; and most churches in the cities 
of all denominations contribute toward the support of the local 
institutions. But the churches of town and rural communities rare- 
ly have been given regular opportunity to contribute to hospital 
work. This is a condition that should be quickly remedied. Patients 
are continually going from these places to the city hospitals for 
treatment; and some line of benevolence ought to be developed 
between these outlying communities and the hospitals which serve 
them. This should be done for the sake of the churches as well 
as for the benefit of the hospitals. Sympathy and healing for the 
sick was one of the most marked characteristics of the ministry of 
Jesus Christ; and it is very unfortunate indeed that in this day, 
when the care of the sick is being made more and more a scientific 
service for hospitals and trained nurses, Christian people in very 
many communities are giving less attention than ever before in 
their lives to helpful ministry in sickness. The old-fashioned 
“sitting up with the sick” has about gone out of date, and neces- 
sarily so. The regular nurse can render far better service than 
the occasional visiting neighbor. But it will be a great spiritual 
loss to these neighbors if some form of service for the afflicted is 
not developed as a substitute which will give them abundant oppor- 
tunity to express their sympathies and spirit of helpfulness. This 
is a matter which deserves far more serious consideration than 
it is receiving by the churches of many a community. 

aa 

Under the auspices of the citizens’ Committee of One Thousand, 
representing a national movement for law enforcement, a special 
College and University Students’ Conference is to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 5 and 6, with headquarters at Raleigh Hotel. 
The committee states that it has been led to call this meeting be 
cause of the “apparent tendency everywhere to disregard lawful 
and orderly methods of life’ which same spirit “has manifested 
itself to a degree among the students of the institutions of higher 
education;” that these students represent an ever-increasing ele- 
ment of power and influence, and that the full impact of their 
service in behalf of respect for and enforcement of law can be 
best realized in such a conference; that students can make a pro- 
found contribution towards reestablishing confidence in the larger 
questions of honesty and integrity in national public life; and that 
the organized interest in law enforcement, which has already 
manifested itself among students in several parts of the country, 
may be conserved and made available as a National Message. Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, the chairman of the committee promoting this 
conference, speaks emphatically of the great need for such a move 
ment among the students. Bootlegging end other kinds of lawless- 
ness have been connived at by so many officials and “respectable” 
people that it is not strange that some students have been misled 
by such sentiment. 
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HE present controversy within the 
Church is, it seems to me, of far great- 
er significance than some of the writers 


¥ The Herald seem to think. It has been 


it 














eferred to as purely a theological question 
of little or no value, and of no consequence 
whatever as it affects Christian life and ser- 
vice. Such a view must of necessity be su- 
perficial since what we are morally and re- 
ligiously is always determined by what we 
believe. It is frequently said it matters not 
what one believes so long as the life is right. 
But all who know the word of God and can 
think straight know that what one believes 
in Christian doctrine is of first and primary 
importance, because what we believe shapes 
character, determines conduct, and settles 
destiny. 

The recent controversy touches the deeps 
of our Christian faith. It has to do with 
the foundation truths of our holy religion. 
And if these truths are given up, the Chris- 
tian faith, on which rests all hope for a lost 
world, will cease to be a saving force in the 
world, and the star of our hope goes down 
forever. 

The question at issue is not one that can 
be compromised, for the reason that God’s 
truth never admits of compromise. Jesus 
Christ, the Truth of God incarnate in human 
flesh, never compromised with friend or en- 
emy. So neither does any man dare com- 
promise on the revealed truth of God which 
we call the Bible. Besides, no great ques- 
tion was ever settled satisfactorily or per- 
manently by compromise. There are many 
outstanding and impressive examples in the 
Bible of the dire results of attempting to 
compromise on the Word of God. Israel at 
hadesh-Barnea compromised on the word 
of Jehovah which commanded them to go in 
and possess the land. The result was that 
Ged turned them into the wilderness, and the 
cpportunity for that generation to enter the 
land of promise was forever lost. Saul 
compromised on the Word of God, and lost 
the kingdom for himself and his posterity. 
Jereboam compromised on the Word of God 
Which designated the place where Israel 
should worship, and led the way for the over- 
Whelming disasters which blotted out the 
ten tribes. The long line of martyrs who 
gave themselves to prison and to death em- 
phasizes the fact that the Christian evangel 
1s one that admits of no compromise. 

It may be well for us to remember that the 
present disturbance in the Church had its 
crigin a few generations back when certain 
of the ministry began to teach, in the name 
of Scholarship, evolution, and German ra- 
tionalism and to give them precedence as 
authority over the Bible. The seed which 
they sowed is now producing a generation 
that disbelieves the Bible and refuses to ac- 
knowledge its authority to regulate human 
conduct. If you doubt the truth of this 
statement, investigate any high school and 
you will find in many of them, if not in the 
Majority, that both teacher and pupil do not 


The Significance of the Present Controversy 


BY REV. J. J. DOUGLAS, D. D. 


believe the essential truths of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Those who are attempting to meet the ris- 
ing tide of destructive criticism and unbe- 
lief of the Scriptures are charged with rais- 
ing a disturbance in the Church. But who, 
I ask, is guilty of causing the disturbance, 
the man who attacks your home or your 
honor, or the one who defends them? So 
those who have deliberately and systemat- 
ically attacked the historic faith of the 
Church, and even the holy origin of the di- 
vine Author of faith, must be held responsi- 
ble under God not only for the present con- 
fusion in the Church, but also for the 
wrecked faith and blasted religious life of 
many of the youth of our land who have 
been enticed from the firm footing of their 
mother’s faith into the sea of speculative 
doubt. 

The essential and primary question at is- 
sue in the Church at the present time, which 
some think the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing in its effects since the Reformation, 


QU 


A Prayer for Growth 


EVER a heart, O God, 
Grown sere and old, 
Its streams of passion and of pain all 
spent, 
Its tale all told; 
Never an empty heart, 
All ivied o’er— 
But one made wise to love and be be- 
loved, 
More and yet more. 


No withered, winter tree, 
Sapless and bare, 
Lifting its leaflet arms from the lone 
moor 
To the bleak air— 
But planted, Lord, within 
Thy Holy Place, 
To — new roots each day in the rich 
soi 
And grow in grace. 
—Evangeline Matheny. 


MUMIA 


should be faithfully and truthfully set be- 
fore the Christian people of the land. Noth- 
ing can be gained by suppression or evasion. 
Let the truth be told. Let the facts be 
given. 


On the one hand there are those who be- 
lieve the whole Bible to be the revealed Word 
of God, as it claims for itself; and that in 
the original manuscripts, it is without error. 
They accept the Bible, without addition or 
subtraction, as supreme authority. They be- 
lieve that holy men of old wrote, not their 
own thought or their own interpretation of 
the needs of their day, but they “spake as 
they were moved (borne along) by the Holy 
Ghost.” : 

On the other hand, there are those—with 
many shades of belief—who do not accept 
the Bible to be the revealed word of God, and 
who deny that it has any peculiar authority. 
Those who do not believe the Bible to be the 






































Word of God say that it contains many 
myths and folk tales. They say that some 
cf its great and important characters never 
existed. They say that some of the books 
cf the Bible, for example, Job and Jonah, 
are not historic and therefore are without 
particular or peculiar value. They say the 
Bible contains many statements which are 
not true. They say that the writers of the 
Bible were in no peculiar sense inspired to 
write that which they wrote, but their writ- 
ings are merely their own interpretation of 
the needs of the people of the day in which 
they lived. They say that our day and time 
demand a new interpretation of the Bible, 
if not a new Bible. And if no attempts have 
been made to write a new Bible, there have 
been those who have tempted God by their 
unholy daring to shorten his full and com- 
plete word as he has seen fit to give it to us. 

These destructive critics of God’s holy 
word do not believe in miracle. They do not 
and can not therefore believe in Jesus Christ 
as the divine Son of God and Savior of men; 
for he himself in the spotless purity of his 
earth life was a greater miracle than any he 
performed. They do not believe in the vir- 
gin birth of our Savior, for the virgin birth 
as prophesied and fulfilled in the Scriptures 
is a miracle. They do not believe in the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ on the cross, 
and the eternal efficacy of his shed blood as a 
divine remedy for sin. They do not believe 
in his bodily resurrection from the grave. 
And so, rejecting the deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they cannot believe that he spoke the 
truth when he said, “All power in heaven 
and in earth is given into my hands.” 

In the face of such sweeping denial of the 
basic truths of the Christian faith, what 
have we left that is worth while? Is it any 
wonder that the righteous indignation of 
many in the Church is stirred to its depths, 
end that they would resist unto death all 
such efforts to discredit the Bible as the 
Word of God and break down our common 
faith? There is a sense in which God’s 
Word needs no defense from puny human 
hands. But it is also true that his children 
are commanded to “contend earnestly for the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 


I am persuaded that there are many in 
the Christian Church who are in no way 
whatever in sympathy with the leaders in 
press and pulpit who are promoting the 
spread of this great apostasy in the Church. 
Not only are they not in sympathy with the 
work of these faith-destroying leaders, but 
they desire to raise their voice most ear- 
nestly against them and all their works. 
They do not desire a proclamation of neu- 
trality but a militant declaration of abiding 
faith in the entire Bible as the revealed word 
of God, and in the teaching and practice of 
the Apostolic Church. 

More than one hundred years ago the 
men we honor as human leaders in the 
founding of our denomination, stood out a- 
part from those who overemphasized the 
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creeds of the Church, and boldly declared for 
the Bible as the Word of God, as an all-suffi- 
cient guide in matters of faith and teaching. 
Shall we, their children, prove ourselves un- 
worthy of such sires, and untrue to the Lord 


The Evils 
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who bought us, by “departing from the 

faith,” and “turning our ears from the 

truth?” God forbid that such dishonor 

should fall upon us and our children! 
Urbana, Illinois. 


of Hatred 


A Lenten Meditation 
BY REV. EUGENE H. RAINEY 


HIS commandment have we from him, 
7 that he who loveth God love his brother 

also” (I John 4:21). These are straight- 
forward words from the beloved disciple of 
Jesus often spoken of as the “Apostle of 
Love.” Tradition has a very beautiful story 
which has been handed down for centuries 
about this great character. It is said that 
after he had grown too old for an active 
ministry he lived in the great city of Ephe- 
sus, and large crowds still gathered around 
him to receive some words of counsel and en- 
couragement for the Christian life. He was 
too old for long discourses, so he would only 
say, “My little children you must love one 
another.” He considered this sermon enough 
for old and young, for he knew that when 
people get the ideal of love in their hearts, 
as it is taught in the very heart and core of 
Christianity, they need no further instruc- 
tions about living; but if hatred finds a lodg- 
ing place in a heart the spirit of Christ de- 
parts. 


We are now beginning to realize that the 
aftermath of the great World War is just 
about as bad as the war itself. The intense 
national hatred fed by the circumstances of 
the war is threatening the peace of the 
world. Europe has been called the “United 
States of Hate.” Out of such hatred have 
come most of the wars of mankind. No 
other cause except the hatching out of a 
brood of political hates that have been placed 
in the incubator of national envy and jeal- 
ousy can account for the terrible scourge of 
war in our time. Could anything except 
hate cause a nation to let loose airplane 
bombs filled with enough poison gas and dis- 
ease germs to destroy a whole city, killing 
helpless woman and children, and destroying 
works of culture that have required centur- 
ies to develop? 

In the Near East the Terrible Turk is do- 
ing his worst. Inflamed by hatred he is 
turning a million people out of their homes, 
killing many, and destroying property, with- 
out mercy, to satisfy his race and religious 
enmity against the Greek and Armenian 
Christians. In America we find the hatred 
and suspicion between Protestants and Cath- 
olics more acute perhaps than ever before 
in our country. There are reliable citizens in 
both communions who do not like to live in 
the same block with each other. Instead of 
American being the melting pot to mold to- 
gether the people into one great bond of fel- 
lowship, with common ideals of love and ser- 
vice, we are fast reaching the stage of an 
automatic dividing machine. Our society 
might well be compared to a pile of dry 


shavings which is all ready to flare up when 
the torch of prejudice is applied. 


The instinct of hatred is easily played 
upon by the demagogue who comes in wolf’s 
clothing to exploit the people for his own 
selfish ends. The socialistic soap box ora- 
tor gets his audience by denouncing the rich 
as scoundrels, no matter how honestly they 
may have acquired their wealth. The radi- 
cal labor leader will picture employers as 
selfish brutes who wish to hog all of the 
profits from an honest man’s labors until 
any normal man listening will hate the cap- 


iN IATA 
The Old Church Bell 


HE old church bell is silent now, 
Forgotten, cast aside, 

And from the hurried, daily life 
A something sweet has died. 

A something subtle and remote, 
That was told, every hour, 

That heaven is a golden place 
Where love is all a-flower. 


The old church bell once rang for joy, 
And once it rang for pain, 

Its message sang across the town 
Like cooling, summer rain. 

It gave a promise and a prayer, 
It spoke of swift release— 

It murmured through the clouds of war, 
And thrilled, at last, to peace! 


It touched the town in times of fear, 
Of want and agony— 

It made God’s message very clear, 
There was no mystery 

In its clear voice, there was no doubt, 
Its song brushed care aside— 

It whispered to the weary ones, 
“His love is deep, and wide!” 


The old church bell lies grimed with 
dust, 
Folk pass it, heedless, by— 
And yet it still tells, silently, 
Of love that can not die. 
It tells of service and of faith, 
That, nothing daunted, live, 
And if its voice might speak, I know, 
It would chime, “I forgive!” 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in The Chris- 
tian Herald. 
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italist. Likewise the unsympathetic employ- 
er will represent all laborers as lazy wops 
trying to get more and more wages without 
the return of an honest day’s work until they 
will be fit subjects for scorn from the rest 
of mankind. The politician often plays upon 
traditional party hatred and prejudices un- 
til all ideas of common service to God and 
country are lost. A famous lecturer said 
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recently that the strife was so strong in the 
national convention of one of our largest 
Christian denominations that it seemed as if 
the police would have to be called in to pre- 
serve order among the ministers and other 
prominent religious leaders. Each side of 


this contention bitterly denounced the others’ i 


point of view and claimed to be hating in the 
Master’s name. 

We well know the tragedy that followed 
the hatred and strife arising from the great 
Civil War in our country. Two great wars 
have been fought since that time by men of 
the North and men of the South as com- 
vades, which, in a measure, have healed the 
wounds of our great national calamity. One 
would like to have voice enough to say to 
America that she should consider well the 
lessons of the past before indulging in racial 
and sectarian prejudice, and say this in such 
a manner that it will be heeded. 

The imps of envy and hatred work hand in 
hand to wreck the happiness of those who 
harbor either in their hearts. Once we start 
to envy persons we soon learn to hate them, 
and vice versa. When the Apostle Paul said, 
“Love envieth not,” he meant that love that 
never knew hatred or strife. Dante, the 
greatest of all Christian poets, in making his 
picturesque design of Paradise has it divided 
into ten heavens. As a soul succeeds in 
climbing the mount of Purgatory he remains 
in the first heaven if his merits do not war- 
rant an immediate entrance into a higher. 
The striking part of the symbolism comes 
here. The people in the lower heavens are 
perfectly content because there is no envy 
or hatred in the hearts of those who enter 
heaven. Those of the lower degree rejoice 
with those of the higher until such time as 
they, too, may be elevated. 

Another thing which hatred does is to 
heed suspicion. The destructive evil of hat- 
red is seen here. Anything that destroys 
the faith of neighbor in neighbor is a ‘great 
detriment to any community. When hatred 
creeps in, our ability to judge relative val- 
ues is lost, for there is inevitable distrust of 
the person not liked. Booker T. Washington 
realized that hatred harmed the person hold- 
ing malice worse than it does the person 
despised when he said that he would not 
allow anyone to cause him to stoop so low 
as to hold enmity in his heart against any 
man. A well known Rabbi said recently 
that the moment a Christian hated the Jew, 
cr the Jew hated the Christian, each for- 
feited the right to belong to the respective 
communion, for, there is no place in the 
world’s two greatest religions for the awful 
sin of hatred. Quite often our hatred for 
another may not effect him, but no one can 
hate and still be the upright child of God 
that one might become while love reigns su- 
preme in the heart. Nothing is so sure to 
paralyze the soul and prevent its growth 
as this subtle monster Hate, once it is al- 
lowed to creep into the life of man. 

The monster Hate has been about its hei- 
nous tasks since the origin of man. Hatred 
started the first family row that resulted in 
the murder of Abel. Hatred sells Joseph in- 
to Egypt as a slave, but the practice of love 
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rakes him a prince. Hatred robs Saul of 
his reason and ability to rule: love makes the 
reatest of kings out of a shepherd lad, and 
this same lad with the loving heart sings to 
us the glories of God’s love through the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Hatred condemns a 
“Wace of people to death, but the love for her 
people and the courage which Queen Esther 
had for her people revoked that) wicked de- 
cree, and preserved for us that race that 
gave us our religion. 

Jesus’: teachings as to hatred are very 
firm and hard for those who would cling to 
it. He that hateth his brother says the 
Master is a murderer in his heart and is so 
condemned in the eyes of God. Christ for- 
bids the privilege of worship to those who 
hold grudges against a brother. Speaking 
positively, he commands us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, and neighbor is an inclusive 
term meaning all people. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,” applies 
equally as much to the hatred that we have 
for our fellow-men as it does to the service 
that we render. So when one sees people of 
today trying to boost one form of religion 
at the expense of another, one’s heart grows 
sick to think that they have such little un- 
derstanding of what the Scriptures teach 
about true religion. If God is love, then his 
children must be ruled by the law of love. 


A girl who was planning to go to Africa 


) a a Christian missionary was heard to say, 


‘O, how I hate Negroes;” The religious 
leader who heard her replied, “Then you had 
better change your plans, for no one can be a 
success as a missionary for Christ who har- 
bors hatred in the heart against any per- 
son.” The mistake of this girl is the mis- 
take of many would-be Christians. One 
needs to be serious about striving for the 
right attitude towards other races. To hear 
again the words of Henry Werd Beecher will 
he!p mightily to this end: 

The sun does not shine for a few trees and 
flowers, but for the wide world’s joy. The 
Jonely pine upon the mountain top wave: its 
somber bows, and cries, “Thou art my sun,” 
And the little meadow violet lifts its cup of 
blue, and whispers with its perfumed breath, 
“Thou art my sun.” And the grain in a 
thousand fields rustles in the wind, and 
makes answer, “Thou art my sun.” And so 
God sits effulgent in heaven, not for a favor- 
cd few but f .r the wide universe of life, and 
there is no creature so low that he may not 
look tp with a childlike confidence and say, 
‘My Father! Thou art mine.” 


When a dis-ssion of hatred is begun, it 
Should be fot!wed to the climsx. This lead: 
m the trail of that cruel monster Hate 
marked by the blood as it drips from the 
Side of the Christ as he dies on Calvary. 
Our Lord was nailed to the cross as a result 
of religious prejudice, a thing that is threat- 


gy Pening the peace of our land today. Frem 


the most aw-ul of the: world’s numerous 
tragedies many Jecsons may be learned. 
Jesus went tc.rough this trying ordeal with 
the sweetest spirit known to man, loving and 
fcrp:ving to the very end. ITs last aetivitics 
ircluded a promise of salvation to the re- 
pen‘’ng thief and prayer fc2 those who in 
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.eted the wreng on the tinocent Sv. of 
Man. 

The little petty animosities as well as the 
greater hatreds that infest the heart of the 
wcrld should be taken to the Cross and there 
baptized in the blood of the Lamb. Surely, 
no one can dare hate again after seeing the 
body of the only sinless man as it was man- 
gled, speared, and torn as a result of this 
terrible sin. Kut from the example of Jesus 
as he bore the intense pains of body, heart, 
and soul without a murmur, all should learn 
the lesson of love that characterized Stephen 
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and the other martyred Saints that have fol- 
lowed in his train. When men compare their 
hearts with the heart that spent itself on the 
cruel cross, there will be less of hate and 
more of love wherever the story of Christ is 
known. 

God is calling on America, and on all the 
world through the spirit of the approaching 
Faster season to forsake the thorny path of 
hatred, and is pointing the way to the broad, 
smooth highway of love, peace, and good 
will. 

Franklin, Ohio. 


The Harmonious Relation Between Science 
and Christianity 


Il. 
BY JOSIAH 


S we have already seen, Christianity 
A and science may be likened to the 
camera and the artist’s paint brush. 

They both deal with the same great subjects 
of God, and man, and life, and they both 
seek to understand the meaning and the 
spirit back of all the marvels which they 
unfold. The more we study these two great 
sources of human knowledge, the more we 
1ealize that each brings us a clear and faith- 
ful picture of the same panorama of life, in 
which the differences due to the different 
iwethods of narration and of emphasis are 
only such as would occur between the most 
careful portraits of a person or a landscape 
which a camera, a painter’s canvas, and a 
poet’s verse would give us. We see that 
God and man can be fully understood only 


‘ALANA 
If God Is Not 


F God is not, why should I more 
All broken up cry out for God? 
Why should my spirit try to soar 
Far, far above its sordid clod 
To where no mortal man hath trod? 


If God is not, why should I pray 
When prayer seems vain and hope lies 
dead? 
Why should I throw my breath away 
Or e’er bewail my hapless lot 
If heaven’s a dream and God is not? 


lj God is not, whence comes this peace 
That sweetly fills my happy heart? 

Whence comes the songs that never cease 
That God through Jesus doth impart? 

© blood that cleanses every spot, 

When comest thou if God is not? 


God is. He lives above, below; 
He doth himself to me reveal. 
I cannot see him, but I know 
That deep within my heart I feel 
His presence like the noontide sun 
Bids joy to sing and doubt be done. 
—Robert Ousley Smith, in Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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when they are seen in relation to their spir- 

itual character, their physical environment, 

and their handiwork. 
But have Christianity and science no bet- 


ter purpose than to serve as purveyors of © 


Their Attitude Toward Man 


S. WATSON 


curious or interesting information? What 
is their vital purpose in regard to man, and 
what is their effect upon him? The test 
which One propounded who spoke with wis- 
dom such as never man used affirms that all 
things may be known by the results which 
they accomplish: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Both Christianity and science 
have positively asserted that their main pur- 
pose is, briefly stated, the improvement and 
uplifting of man. Can they hope to accom- 
plish this alone, or together? 

A certain wise man once propounded a 
measurement of human values which has 
never been superceded. This measurement 
is based upon the fact that, “As he think- 
eth in his heart, sois he.” We have already 
seen how these two parallel studies help a 
ran to think of God, but it remains for us to 
see how they can cause him to think of him- 
self. Stated in its simplest terms, Chris- 
tianity has taught us that we are creatures 
made in the image of God, with the duty of 
living the most worthy lives possible on this 
earth, and with the privilege of living yet 
more worthy and joyful lives in the world 
beyond. But Christ went farther and laid 
down explicit laws by which, if a man kept 
them, he would be enabled to live to the full- 
est that worthy and worth-while life. For 
some strange reason these rules have not 
been accepted by Christendom, which has 
frequently instead set itself diligently to 
the task of establishing other formulae of 
ritual ceremony by which he might be as- 
sured of that future life while living this life 
as recklessly as he might see fit. This is 
not the fault of Christianity, and yet to a 
non-Christian it might seem the natural 
fruit of its practice. 

The definition that modern science would 
give of man would perhaps go as far to the 
opposite extreme from that of most creeds 
and grant to man more power that he act- 
ually possesses for the control of his own 
life. It shows him to himself as a being 
built up of a wonderful arrangement of cells 
and nerves and muscle fibers so perfectly 
co-ordinated that he is capable of almost un- 
limited powers of thought and of accom- 
rlishment. © 
- It reveals him as one who can master the 
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winds and the rivers, and make them carry 
his burdens, who can harness the sun and 
the raindrops to make them turn his factory 
vheels and furnish him light and power. 
It shows him as one who can, by a simple 
machine of his own devising, chat in lei- 
surely conversation with a neighbor whom 
his grandfather would have had to ride, on 
horseback, a six-month journey to visit, of 
who can, in other devices of his own ar- 
rangement, speed over the ground more 
swiftly and easily than the dainty gazelle, 
rush through the sea or upon it in graceful 
floating cities, or ride through the clouds so 
rapidly that not even the winds can run 
with him. 

These pictures are different, indeed, if we 
look at them separately; but let us put them 
together and we shall see the two fragmen- 
tary pictures merge together into a complete 
and perfect unity. We no longer see man 
standing in Olympian conceit on the pin- 
nacle of his material achievements nor 
shrinking in helpless timidity behind the 
sheltering arm of God; but now we see him 
beginning to work in a mighty partnership 
among the elemental forces of the earth, 
aiding in the accomplishment of a wonder- 
ful task worthy of God and man. He has 
at last found himself as God meant that he 
should find himself long ago, ere the “sci- 


entist’s psalm” was first chanted— 
“When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained. 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man that thou considerest 
? 


Yet thou hast made him but little lower than 
the angels 

And crownest him with honor and glory.” 

“IT am come that ye might have life and 
have it more abundantly,” spake Christ to a 
group of weary, toil-worn peasants to whom 
life meant mainly getting enough to eat to 
hold soul and body together. Did they 
think of the palace whose towers they could 
see gleaming down yonder in the valley 
where there was plenty to eat and wear and 
a host of servants and slaves to satisfy every 
wish and whim? Or did they think of the 
great and wonderful earth-life in which their 
toils and joys had grown divine in the bles- 
sedness of perfect living, in which God and 
the things that God had made filled every 
moment of their dreams and labors? 

“That ye might have life.’ The words 
fell on the noisy clamor of the palace revel- 
ries with the weird and hollow radiance of a 
sunbeam falling through the fog, and the 
revelers paused in their hollow-eyed and 
haggard laughter to wonder if indeed there 
were life anywhere. 


“That ye might have life!” The words 
kave echoed down the ages as a mountain 
song flashes out from peak to peak and, fall- 
ing, gains in volume as it echoes back from 
cliff to cliff until its distant murmurs whis- 
per at the farmhouse in the valley. Martyrs 
in their last death-agonies have heard that 
mighty promise; and as their life fled from 
them in its last convulsive gasps, they saw 
before them a new life, a thousand times 
more precious. That new life was not only 
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the one on which they entered in that other 
world, but also that endless one which they 
should live in the lives of other men of their 
own day and of a thousand generations 
hence. 

And what was that other life which they 
saw spreading out in ever-widening eddies 
from their own? Was it a life of cringing 
helplessness? Of feeble submissiveness? 
Of selfish ease? Of tyrranical mastery of 
a neighborhood or a nation for one’s own 
selfish greed? Such a picture would scarce 
have been consoling! Faintly, perhaps, per- 
haps more clearly they beheld a dream of a 
future world in which man, mighty in hand 
and mind and soul, should so rule every 
phase of life that hunger and poverty, ig- 
norance and cruelty, sin and depravity, 
should nevermore be found again. And he 
who was healing the blind and feeding the 
hungry while he said, “They that have seen 


MINNA 
We Come to Thee Today 


[/KE children of the market place 
Who weary of their play, 
We turn from folly’s idle race 
And come to thee today. 
O Jesus, teller of the tale 
hat never will grow old, 
Thy words of living truth prevail 
Our listening hearts to hold. 


Tell us of father-love that speaks 
Peace to the wandering child; 
Of valiant shepherd-love that seeks 

The lost sheep in the wild; 
Of deep redeemer-love that knows 
What sins we need forgiven, 
And on the Magdalen bestows 
The purest joys of heaven. 


Tell us faith that like a sword, 
And hope that’s like a star; 
How great the patient soul’s reward, 
How blest the loyal are. 
Tell us of courage like a wall 
No storm can batter down; 
Tell us of men who venture all 
For thee, and win a crown. 


Tell us that life is not a game 
But real and brave and true; 
A journey with a glorious aim, 
A quest to carry through. 
Tell us that though our wills are weak 
And though we children be, 
The everlasting good we seek 
We can attain through thee. 


—Henry van Dyke. 
ICA 


me have seen the Father,” must also have 
looked forward to the time when man, real- 
izing his own weakness and his strength, 
should set himself whole-heartedly to the 
task of putting his physical and his mental 
life into worthy harmony with his spiritual 
life. 

This is the task to which, consciously or 
unconsciously, science has set itself, and in 
which it needs and must have the utmost co- 
operation and the heartiest sympathy of 
every sincere Christian. Slowly and by tre- 
mendous sacrifices it has combatted diseases 
until one after another has lost its terrors 
and been well-nigh forgotten. With inspir- 
ing vision and unlimited courage it has 
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waged triumphant war against swamps and 
deserts until they ceased to be a lurking 
minenace to mankind and became his most 
fruitful gardens. With bands of steel and 
ccrds of lightning it has drawn nations and 
races closer until the uttermost parts of the 
earth are within a whisper’s distance, and ij 
has made those whispers carry thoughts andl 
dreams of a coming world-wide fellowship. 

Whether man desires it or not, science has 
2t last placed him firmly on the throne of 
world dominion which God has long desired 
that he should use; and the question that he 
must solve today is not whether he will rule, 
but whether he will rule worthily as sons of 
God should rule. This question we of the 
churches alone can answer. If we can ree- 
cgnize that everything that God has made 
is sacred; if we can see that to study these 
things is to study something more of God 
himself; if we can see that to work with 
God in building the physical, mental, and 
spiritual life of the world is to help him in 
the creation of that long-wished-for King- 
dom of the Living God “toward which the 
whole creation moves,”—we shall understand 
that life in every part and truth in every 
phase are part and parcel of the Christian’s 
heritage; and as such they should be part 
and parcel of his life. When we come to un- 
derstand them fully, we shall see that Chris- 
tianity and science are no more antagonistic 
than the roots and branches of a tree, and 
that science is the natural and inevitable 
product of healthy Christian thought. £ 

And what a hope the blending of these two 
great visions of God’s truth holds up before 
us! Man freed from the bitter curse of toil- 
ing in the mire, alone; laboring now in the 
sunlight of God’s heaven, in a loving part- 
nership with God, at the task of finishing the 
perfect building of God’s earth! Surely 
that is a task worthy of God and men at 
their highest! 

Keeline, Wyoming 
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Christianity has not explained suffering 
and evil; no one has done so; no one can 
do so. Yet it has done two things greater, 
more profound, and more profitable for us. 
From the first, it has immensely widened 
and deepened the fact, the reality, the aw- 
ful potency, and baffling mystery of sorrow, 
pain, sin, things which abide with man 
across the ages. But Christianity has also, 
from the first, increased the capacity, the 
wondrous secret and: force, which issues in 
a practical, living, loving transcendence, 
utilization, transformation of sorrow and 
pain and even of sin. Christianity gave to 
our souls the strength and the faith to grasp 
life’s nettle—Dr. L. P. Jacks. 

3 


We may be sincere Christians in the ex- 
ercise of repentance and faith and in the 
practice of holy obedience without any over- 
whelming sorrows or transporting joys. 
Yet, since the various affections of fear and 
hope, love and sorrow, desire and delight, 
belong to my nature, I am sure they ought 
to be all engaged in some measure in the 
service of God and religion.—Isaac Watts. 
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At Prayer Time 


And going on a little further.—Mark 1: 
19. 


4 There is an impressive idea of progress 
in the work of Jesus as it is given in the 
narratives. From the very beginning there 
is a steady development leading to larger 
opportunities and a more extensive work. 
It is to point to that idea that we use these 
words here. Jesus had interviewed Simon 
and Andrew, and they had decided to fol- 
low him. But it meant no halt to the work 
of seeing others. “Going ona little further he 
saw James... and John... and straight- 
way he called them: and... they went after 
him.” 

As the scenes change in the narrative 
there is a constant movement toward greater 
importance of ministry, a greater number 
of people served, and more people following 
after him. Even the scope of the work of 
disciples grew. What a difference there is 
in the command that Jesus gave when he 
first sent them out, and the command he 
gave them in his last interview. At first 
he told them, “Go not into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Matt. 10:5). His 
last commission, as Matthew gives it, was in 

Yother terms: “Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all the nations . . .”(28: 19). 

After he went away, the work still grew. 
Disciples, both fearful and humble, met to- 
gether in convenient places; but they “con- 
tinued steadfastly” in matters of their new 
faith and work, and things progressed so 
rapidly that one rarely thinks of the change 
of scene from the upper room to the scene 
of Peter preaching his sermon on Pente- 
cost. 

Soon a Saul wag converted in Damascus. 
Phillip, moving in obscure places, has a con- 
versation with a man and soon there is a 
Christian convert going toward Gaza anil 
Ethiopia. Churches spring up in Asia Min- 
or, in Macedonia, and soon Paul is preach- 
ing at Rome. What interesting progress! 


oO 


o 


And, for success, I ask no more than this: 

To bear unflinching witness for the truth. 

All true whole men succeed; for what is 

worth 

Success’ name unless it be the thought, 

The inward surety, to have carried out 

A noble purpcse to a noble end, 

Although it be the gallows or the block? 
—Lowell. 

oe | 


As for territory and populations involved 
with the growth of the Christian movement 
Our own opportunities and tasks today ofter 
& splendid witness. 
: Do you realize that the county you live in 
18 probably as large as the little state of 
Judea in Jesus’ day? And if you take four 
or five other counties around you that you 
have a'territory not much smaller than the 
Sections in which Jesus worked—Judea, 
Perea, Samaria, and Galilee? With one or 


two exceptions, we have no States in our 
ccuntry as small as all Palestine. 

Our own United States is a vast field of 
opportunity. Its cities and villages and 
ccuntry communities invite Christian follow- 
ers to do and teach the great ideals of God 
and neighbor that Jesus so magnificently 
urged. Furthermore, communities are re- 
ceptive. Men and women are reasonably 
ready to endorse and to assist in movements 
that convey hope and good cheer, instruction, 
and spiritual counsel. 

Conditions still exist, let it be remem- 
bered, in most communities for the pains- 
taking effort to Christianize life. Dr. Ward 
tells of a minister who was criticized by an 
audience because he had spoken of poverty 
and vice of their “prosperous church-going 
town.” But the minister was more right 
than wrong. A physician called the speaker 
aside “and told him of the big liquor bills 
at the drug store; of the undernourished, 
badly housed, tubercular colony on the out- 
skirts of the town.” Few communities are 
free from these influences yet. 

So what an opportunity! How thrilled a 
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O thou whose love didst stoop to feel 
Our weakness, our pain, and care, 

O thou who didst the leper heal, 

To us thy self-less love reveal 

That we the gift may share. 


O give us now the surgeon’s skill 

And selence freed from craft and greed, 
Submissive yearning for thy will, 
Wisdom divine our minds to fill 

And eyes to see the, need. 


‘To mothers in the pangs of woe, 
To vhildren starving without bread 
O let us feel the debt we owe 
In self-denying love to go 
Wherever thou hast said. 

—Laura Schere Copenhaver, 
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Christ would be with such a chance to teach 
and serve. 
Qa 


But there is something greater still. It 
is the whole moral world that now lays be- 
fore Christian disciples. There is scarcely a 
corner in the earth where we cannot go in 
person or in purse. We need not get out 
of sight of our home to do this. A letter 
will go in a few days to India, or China: 
and only a few more days will be required 
for a letter to get to Africa. On my desk 
now is a message from Japan, just came 
today, and it required probably about the 
same time to make the whole journey that 
a traveler may have had to take to cross 
little Palestine in Jesus’ day. 

In this world at our doors are greater 
populations to serve. Many thousands of 
them are in conditions that Christians can- 
not tolerate. See this bird’s-eye picture of 
a village in China, for instance: “There is 
no sanitation. The filth of the streets over- 
powers the senses with its odors. Tubercu- 
losis breeds and thrives in the windowless, 
damp, mud-floor huts. Coneubinage de 
grades family life... It is understood that 
the local official who has bought his office 
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will squeeze out for himself as large a pro- 
portion of the taxes as possible. Supersti- 
tion and demon worship still exist.” 

There are doubtless many such villages 
elsewhere. Some of them may be in Japan; 
some in Porto Rico. These places are with- 
in our reach. We have consecrated men and 
women there to serve for us. Eager and 
sincere native Christians are also putting 
their lives to the tasks that are open to our 
resources and our prayers. 

2 
Gather us in, thou love that fillest all, 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold, 


Rend each man’s temple veil and bid it fall 
That bt gia know that thou hast been of 
old. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves, 

Thine is the Parsee’s sin destroying beam, 

Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing 
waves, 

Thine is the empire of vast China’s dreams; 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above, 

Some ask a human image to adore; 

Some crave 2 spirit vast as life and love: 

Within thy mansions we have all and more. 
—George Matheson. 
o 

What a remarkable distance has been cov- 
ered by that “little further” which Mark 
uses to characterize a day of work and 
journey for Jesus. It has crossed deserts, 
bridged rivers, climbed mountains, in search 
cf imperiled and oppressed life to which it 
could minister. 

It has gone up and down the streets of 
the world’s great cities; not alone on the 
great avenues, but also along those dismal, 
vice-smirched streets and alleys where un- 
souled humanity ekes out its misdirected 
way. 

It has followed pathways to hundreds of 
homes where loneliness dwelt, where sickness 
and discouragement held down the hearts 
and hopes of the poor. Its ministry to body 
and to mind has set going new ambitions 
where once despair gave no room for rest 
or joy. 

It has crossed again and again the path- 
less oceans and it hag connected the hearts 
of the world with a message of brotherhood. 

A little further!—a journey that has not 
ended yet! 

Oo 
Lead on, O King Eternal 
The day of march has come. 
o 


Father of all mankind, we thank thee 
that the journey of Jesus has even come 
to our own heart’s door. We seek to open 
our lives that he may more fully enter in. 
Where he bids us follow we want to be 
ready, both to do ard to go. Make us mind- 
ful, as was he, of the hundreds of lives who 
need but a helpful kindness to lift them from 
despair to joyful, useful living. And may 
we see the pathways that lead to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, along which he is 
traveling to maké them pathways of peace. 
May no distance cause us to fail him, may no 
nearness dull oun feeling, in service of any 
human life. Amen. 

. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 





























































Stewardship, Promotion 


and Social Service 


Warren H. Denison, D. 


Rev. D., Seeretary 





The Forward Movement receipts for Fcb- 
ruary, 1924, were $3,112.05. 


EV. J. T. Brooks, Mansfield, Illinois, 

writes: 

I am highly in favor of renewing my 
pledge to the Forward Movement just as 
long as I possibly can. I think it the thing 
that we should do, and if possible increase 
it. I realize that the work begun cannot go 
on without money, therefore, I am willing to 
do my best in helping to push the work, and 
to get its importance before my people, 
Count on wife and myself for a renewal of 
the same amount and more if possible. 


Brother Brooks sees the need and the tre- 
mendous responsibility resting on our Chris- 
tian Church folks. Turn again to The Her- 
ald of March 27, and read the message of 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell. 


Stewardship Institute in New Jersey 
Conference 

E spent from February 26 to March 7 in 

stewardship institutes in the New Jer- 
sey Conference under the direction of the 
Field Secretary, Rev. Amos S. Allen. He is 
doing fine work. He has a vision and conse- 
cration, and does things. Institutes were 
held in some instances all day and in others 
cnly afternoon and evenings, at Locktown, 
Milford, Finesville, Irvington, Vanderveer 
Park, Gulph Mills, Baleville, and Madison- 
ville. Some came from other churches also. 
The attendance was good, the interest deep, 
and the conferences pronounced most help- 
ful. There are great opportunities before 
that conference. Plans are in mind looking 
to another church in Irvington. A new 
Sunday-school has been opened in Brooklyn 
as a mission point by the Vanderveer Park 
Church. We had our first visit to the new 
orphanage plant at Carversville, Pa., which 
is located in this conference. We were most 
favorably impressed with the plant, the op- 
portunity, and the good work done by Dr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Johnson. Pastors A. S. Al- 
len, J. E. Epright, W. H. Hainer, E. A. 
Rarth, P. S. Sailer, J. C. Barrett, E. E. Hoff- 
man, G. A. Roemer, and F. E. Gaige gave 
hearty co-operation in every way. Repairs 
are going on at Finesville. Pastor Barrett 
has a fine program planned for his church. 
The Madisonville Church has been painted 
and has had a good ingathering. It was a 
great Sunday-school session that we attend- 
ed at Irvington. Dr. Hainer is fortunate in 
having such a superintendent as Brother 
Stryker. We wish all our pastors could have 
instructions from Dr. Hainer as to how to 
conduct a most impressive and helpful com- 
munion service. Brother Sailer had a fine 
Sunday evening service—a fine body of 
workers we judge. The Locktown church, 
without a pastor except that Rev. F. E. 
Gaige is supplying for them temporarily, is 
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doing fine work. Already, they have offi- 
cially elected a Stewardship Secretary. We 
usk each church to send us the name of its 
Stewardship Secretary as soon as chosen. 
Grother Epright has a fine field of service at 
Milford and repairs are being made to the 
parsonage to make it harmonize with the 
beautiful church. Rev. E. E. Hoffman and 
his people have one of the most beautiful 
rural churches we have seen. This confer- 
ence session will be held in May at Carvers- 
ville and we anticipate some really advance 
steps and a strong program. Vanderveer 
Fark needs that great new plant. 





The General. Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





THE offering from the churches to the 
Federal Council Fund, is due to be taken 
on the First Sunday in May—May 4. 


The literature is now being prepared, and 
will be mailed to pastors and church clerks 
on April 15. This will give ample time for 
the literature to be ordered and distributed 
a week or two before the offering is taken. 


The Executive Board of the General Con- 
vention at its late session, decided that in 
addition to the matter prepared and mailed 
by the Convention Secretary, a follow-up 
letter should be addressed to each of the 
churches within each of the regional con- 
ventions by the representatives in each con- 
vention in the interest of a better co-opera- 
tion with the Council and a larger contribu- 
tion to its funds. For this reason two addi- 
tional names were added to the commission. 


The commission, as constituted for this 
particular work, consists of Revs. F. G. 
Coffin, F. H. Peters, L. E. Smith, Alva M. 
Kerr, Roy C. Helfenstein, Martyn Summer- 
bell, W. G. Sargent, J. F. Burnett, and 
W. H. Harper. 


Doctor Coffin has written to each of the 
commissioners asking that the work as- 
signed by the Executive Board be vigor- 
ously pushed, and that the churches be 
urged to respond to the call for co-operation 
and funds. 


Doctor Coffin will write one or two articles 
in the interest of this propaganda, which 
will appear in the Convention columns of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. Keep an 
eye on the column for the articles, for they 
will be worth your reading. 


The literature has been prepared with 
unusual care, and with a very earnest de- 
sire that it might be used by all of our 
churches. Even: though a church has the 
budget system, it would do the members 
good to know more of the great organiza- 
tions with which we are co-operating in 
Kingdom work, and even though an offering 
might not be taken, the Convention would 
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yet appreciate having the literature dis- 
tributed. 


When we look after the larger interests 
of the Kingdom, our own little field means 
more to us, and it produces more abundant- 
ly. Every church in the whole —s 4 
tion should make an offering to the Federa 
Council through the General Convention. We 
have laid ourselves under obligation to 
co-operate in this greater work for God, 
and we must not be recreant to ourselves, 
nor to those who have believed in our in- 
tegrity. When the Convention made a prom- 
ise of funds to the Council, it expressed 7 
faith in the ministry and churches to 
make the promise good, and we must not ; 
fail. It is more than a matter of de | f 
nominational interest; it is a matter of 
world-wide interest. 
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Some years ago in sending out a call for i 
an offering to the Convention, Jedekiah ; 
wrote as follows, and we reproduce it here ; 
with the hope that if read, it may be heeded: 
Yes, I know you gave some last year, and some I 
the year before, 2 
And you should give some this year, too, and give 
a little more ; 
You’ve had another year of life, and have some { t 
older grown, b 
Your home has been a blessing, and your fields have | 
plenty borne. 
Your orchards have been rich in fruit, and your j Fi 
auto yet is good, 
And you could “throw in” dollars, if you only thought | 
you could. 
Yes, God has been right good to you, to you has 
freely given 
The good things of this present life, and will welcome.) » 
you to heaven; ) & 
Then eng not give some dollars, and help his causeg! i 
a bit, 
For the Convention needs them “awful bad,” and 
finds them hard to git. | 
’ e 
Woman’s Work a 
Mrs. Emma 8S, Powers, t] 
General Secretary-Treasurer fi 
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March and April Extension Period st 
Organize new societies. Win new mem- | ‘i 
bers. be 
The missionary cradle roll should be em- St 
phasized during this period; bring it up to c 


the climax for the June rallies. 
CHILDREN’S YEAR. Are you keeping that | re 













in mind? What are you doing in your fi 
church along the line of missionary instruc- al 
tion and mission organizations for the chil- | 
dren and young people? According to our “a 
“Program of Activity” this is the period in of 
which we are to stress young people’s work. “ 
Organize new classes, societies, or. circles, a 
and work for new members. is 
April Program sk 
“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” ” 
Opening Thought: ‘WE are laborers together with in 
God.” God’s dependénce upon each individual. en 
1. Hymn—‘In Loving Adoration.” qu 
2. Business Period. 
3. Roll Call—Answer with a verse of scripture on ar 
SERVICE. . 
4. Devotional Service. ar 
a. Bible Study, Moses and His Mother. - wi 
5. Seeing America (3 min. each.) 
a. In the logging camps. : E; 
b. With originai Americans. fo 
ce. With migrant workers. 
6. A Little Spice. or 
7. Missionary Personals: Rev. W. R. Caldwell and 
Miss Howsare (10 min.) ca 





8. Prayer for these missionaries and their work— 
OUR work. 
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The helps’ for the above program will be 
found in the envelope of helps for the year, 
except (a) and (b) of No. 5 which appear in 
articles contained in The Christian Mission- 
ary and The Herald of Gospel Liberty. Mark 
these articles or cut them out and have them 
ready when you want them. 

No. 6. A suggestive list of questions and answers 
relative to our home mission work will appear in the 
March Christian Missionary; write the answers on 
slips of paper and give one to each one present. The 


leader will read the questions and the cne who thinks 
she has the correct answer will read. 


World Prohibition Is the Only Safe 
Prohibition 
E shall win it, for while the world liquor 
interests are today organized to kill 
prohibition, they fight for the purse, but we 
fight for world welfare. We shall win. 
Buy Which? A story. Ten cents a copy. 
Another Lady and The Tiger. Have a meet- 
ing, a ter; read the story; ask every one to 
write the ending; give a prize for the best 
ending; then send to us for the real ending. 
After the meeting sell “Save America.” 
Price twenty-five cents. 
Send to Room 25, C. P. A. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for the above-named story and 
book. The prices are given above. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





ROM March 1 to 25 inclusive, seventy- 

seven churches sent in offerings for for- 
eign missions, of which twenty-nine showed 
a decrease from their offerings of last year, 
three gave the same as last year, and forty- 
five showed an increase ranging from two 
percent to three hundred and eleven percent. 
During the same period, fifty-five Sunday- 
schools sent in offerings for the special 
“Keep-Them-There Fund,” of which sixteen 
were below the amounts from the same 
schools last year, three were the same, and 
thirty-seven showed a substantial gain. Of 
the thirteen Christian Endeavor societies 
remitting in March, only two showed a loss 
from last year, two sent the same amount 
and nine showed an increase. 


Of course the offerings are only begin- 
ning to come in, but this gives something 
of an idea of our present standing, which 
we feel is encouraging. Aside from the in- 
creases being made, the fine thing about it 
is the spirit so many of our people are 
showing. Almost every mail brings letters 
indicating how pastors and people are work- 
ing together in a great effort to meet the 
emergency need occasioned by the earth- 
quake. Many have written that bad roads 
and weather have greatly hindered attend- 
ance and that the Foreign Mission Offering 
would be completed with a great effort on 
Easter Sunday. We are more than glad 
for those who are following this plan in 
order to make the offering worthy of the 
cause and of their own churches. 

It is particularly interesting, too, to note 
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how many of the churches which were 
among the first to respond to the Japan 
Earthquake Relief call, are now sending in 
splendid offerings for the regular work. An 
example of this is the Goshen, Indiana, 
Church, Rev. O. V. Rector pastor. Since 
the earthquake this church sent in $148.12 
for the Relief Fund, and this week we re- 
ceived the regular foreign mission offering, 
amounting to $160 and a check for one hun- 
dred dollars as an additional offering for the 
Reconstruction Fund. This last was made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. A. J. 
Mehl, who for so many years has been a 
loyal supporter of our work. 


Did you read Dr. W. M. Jay’s account 
in the Field News of last week’s Herald, 
telling of the results from the Church 
School of Missions and the offering that 
followed? It will be worth your while to 
go back and read it. And here comes word 
from Farmland, Indiana, Rev. J. R. Cortner 
pastor, that the offering is being continued 
until Easter and will no doubt be near a 
hundred dollars. This church increased its 
offering several times over last year and 
now bids fair to almost double it again. The 
fine support of so many of our pastors at 
this time of great need is the most en- 
couraging thing we know. 


We are greatly pleased, too, with the 
number of Sunday-schools and Christian 
Endeavor societies sending in special offer- 
ings for the “Keep-Them-There Fund.” And 
the number grows with every mail. We are 
exceedingly anxious to have every such or- 
ganization in our whole denomination back 
of this worthy effort to keep our five new 
workers on the field. 
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WOULDN'T it be a pity if the splendid 

work Miss Williams has built up in 
Salinas, Porto Rico, should have to be 
abandoned? We face a real difficulty there. 
She has spent years in patient, tactful ef- 
fort, and is now at the place where she has 
the respect of the whole community and 
where she is bringing to large numbers of 
poor boys and girls the greatest blessings, 
materially and spiritually, that they have 
ever known. Her industrial work is giving 
them honest employment and enabling them 
to provide some of the necessities of life, of 
which they have all too little. Her kinder- 
garten and Bible classes are doing wonders 
to develop the spiritual life. But she is do- 
ing this work in a rented house. And the 
house is to be sold at once. There is no 
other suitable place in the town. It is a 
serious situation, for the Foreign Mission 
Department simply does not have the money 
needed to purchase the house. It is per- 
haps the best house in the town, and can be 
bought for $2,800. 

Will the Christian Church let this won- 
derful opportunity slip by by failing to 
raise so small a sum, when to do so would 
make permanent a work which has abso- 
lutely demonstrated its usefulness? It will 
have to come in addition to our regular 
gifts. Our budget does not provide for 
this purchase. But the house ought to be 
bought, and bought at once, to save that 
work. And if it is bought, it will give a 
permanency to our work that will mean 
greater opportunities than we have ever 
yet known. Surely there is in the Christian 
Church some individual or some church 
that will take hold of this great Christian 
proposition and send us the money to 
clinch it at once. 


Elijah and the Struggle With Baal 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 13, 1924 
1 Kings 18: 20-24; 36-39 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—No man can serve two mas- 
ters Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.—Matt. 6:24. 


numf& DAILY READINGS 


$ 
Monday, April 7—God Nurtures a New 
Leader. I Kings 1731-6 
Tuesday, April 8—A Widew’s Charity 
and Recompennse, I Kings 17:7-16 
Wednesday, April 9—“The Troubler of 
Israel.” I Kings 18: 17-24 
Thursday, April 10—The Victory Over 
Baal, I Kings 18: 36-39 
Friday, April 11—<“A Still Small Voice.” 
I Kings 19: 9-16 
Saturday, April 12—The Translation of 
Elijah. 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
Sunday, April 13—A Citizen of the 
Kingdom. Psa. 15. 














ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Psalm 15—Read in concert by the school. 
Hymn—"l Would Be True,” Page 18, Order 
of Worship, in “Worship and Song.” 
Hymn—"‘Faith of Our Fathers,"’ No. 204 in 

“Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Text recited by Intermediate girl. 

Prayer—By president of adult class that our 
land may be true to God and that every- 
where the religion of Jesus may prevail. 

Study Period. 

Hymn—"‘For the Beauty of the Earth,’ No. 
60 in “Worship and Song.” 

Superintendent's three minutes on, “Value 
of Family Altar.” 

Secretary's Report. 

Hymn—"“‘Rise Up, O Men of God,” No. 203 
in “Worship and Song.” 


Thoughts Suggested by Life of Elijah 


7E turn today from the picture of sordid 
kings to one of a courageous preacher 
of righeousness. Some may prefer to make 
their class study “A Good Preacher vs. a 
Gad Ruler” or “The Worshippers of the 
True vs. the Worshippers of the False,” or 
they may just make a study of a good man’s 
life and its effects. 


Incidents From the Famine 


I Kings 17: 5-7. Elijah is here cared for 
by the forces of nature. This is our Fath- 
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er’s world and in a truly wonderful way he 
provides for us. There are minerals be- 
neath the earth’s crust, all kinds of woods 
in our forests, the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, productiveness of the soil, the fish of 
the waters, and the wool of the sheep, and 
the cotton of the fields, and the silk of the 
worms. 

17: 10-16. Cared for by a Widow. Why 
did he not go te the rich and great? God’s 
work would perish were it not for that great 
group of lowly souls who count it all joy to 
share their all with him and others. 

17:17. Preacher and Home. Elijah 
does a great work for a boy, and then gives 
him back to his mother. There is much for 
preacher and Sunday-school teacher to do 
for these boys and ‘girls and it is all life- 
giving, but their work cannot take from 
the home its responsibility. That boy comes 
back from class and personal interview to 
the home, and now it is up to father and 
mother. The man or woman of God has 
been used to give life, and now, father, will 
you develop or stiffle it? 

18:17, 18. The Troublers. Who is the 
troubler anyway, the wrongdoer or the one 
who tells him about it? Is it Saul or Sam- 
uel, David or Nathan, Ahab or Elijah? Is 
it the oil trafficers or the courts of inquiry, 
the bootleggers or the enforcement officers, 
the wets or the drys? 


That Mountain-top Experience 


18:20. The Limpers. God gave us the 
divine right to choice. Let us very definite- 
ly exercise our right. Joshua said long ago, 
“As forme .. . ” What about you? 
Cease your hobbling around and stand up 
straight for Jesus Christ, or else be fair and 
square against him. Do not hobble between 
that business and God, your employees and 
God, your family and God, your politics and 
God, your pleasures and God. 


18:24. Making a Test. The religions of 
all lands and peoples and times have had 
their tests. They have had their values, but 
they have not been able to supply men’s 
needs. The religion of Jesus Christ has 
been tested in every clime and amongst all 
peoples and under all circumstances, and it 
has stood the test. It still burns away sin, 
whether in America or China; it still satis- 
fies the hungers of the soul of the black man 
or the red. 

18:29. The most pathetic picture ever 
painted—“There was neither voice nor any 
to answer, nor any that regarded.” What a 
victure of the religion of the nations today. 
But the Christian can sing, “I know my 
Heavenly Father cares,” for the Bible has 
over and over taught it, and experience has 
more and more proved it. But what obliga- 
tion does that place upon you, even for com- 
mon humanity’s sake? 

18:30. The Front Seaters. How those 
empty front seats have broken the voices and 
the hearts of God’s workers. Elijah says, 
“Come near,” and the cause of God. demands 
it now. Why, for instance, in the trials of 
bootleggers must the judge always have to 
face a crowd of wets? Why when your leg- 
islator makes an address for a dry America 
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and for law enforcement, must the bleachers 
ever be full of his enemies? Let us fill the 
front seats for everything that is for the 
best and for God. 

Repairing Altars. If the religion of Je- 
hovah is to prevail, we must ever have al- 
tars. Many of them have fallen into decay 
in our homes and in our churches. Nothing 
else will take their place. 


Blue Monday 


19:9. What a mountain-top experience 
that was, but look out for the reaction. Eli- 
Jah scales the height and then goes into the 
valley to moan, “What’s the use; let me die.” 
He had not lose his religion; he had just 
lost his nerve. What he needs is a good 
night’s rest and some of his wife’s cooking. 
That time you thought you had lost your 
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religion, the trouble was you had indigestion. 
Do not let your body weigh to earth your 
soul. Blue Monday! Go and play horse 
with a little child or go to the playgrounds 
cr the woods. 

And then that high tension, high gear 
work, is not always the most effective any- 
way. God needs to tell more than Elijah 
that he should not expect those mountain- 
top thunders to be permanently effective. 
The “still small voice” way is the safest and 
the surest. 

19:19. Have you seen to it that when 
you lay down your work, you will have some- 
one to carry it on? Elijah anointed his 
successor. What about it, father, teacher, 
preacher? 

Toronto, Ontario. 


My Decisions, and What They Have Meant to Me 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR APRIL 13, 1924 
Luke 10:42; 15:18 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Have brief addresses on the following topics: The 
Relation Between Decision and Success; Some Valua- 
ble Results of Decision; Why God Wants Men and 
Women of Decision; Lessons From Joshua’s Decis- 
ion, Josh. 24:15, last clause. Ask, ona week in ad- 
vance, each member to come and tell either of some 
important decision he or she has made in life; or 
some important decision they have known made in 
the life of some one else, telling why the decision was 
important. 


Suggested Hymns: “I Will Follow Thee, My Sav- 


ior,” “I'll Go Where You Want Me to Go,” ‘‘Where 
He Leads I’ll Follow,” “Loyalty to Christ,’’ ‘Thine 
for Service, Lord,” “I'll Live for Him,” ‘‘Footsteps of 
Jesus.” For a closing hymn, with bowed heads, sing, 
“Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken.” 


For Debate 


Resolved, That lack of decision of char- 
acter has wrecked more lives than unbelief. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

UKE 10:42. There will come no decis- 

* ion into your life so important as the one 
when you choose whether Christ shall be 
your Savior and Lord or not. If you de- 
cide for Christ and stand true to that decis- 
ion your life will be a grand success wheth- 
er the world thinks it is or not. If you de- 
cide that you “will not have this man to rule 
over you,” then your life will be a misera- 
ble failure even though the world may pro- 
rounce it a great success. 

Luke 15:18. We do not need to wait un- 
til we have wandered into the far country 
and fed with the hogs of the world before 
we decide that we will turn our faces and 
our hearts toward God. How much better 
to turn while the sunlight of youth smiles 
upon us and the dew of innocency rests upon 
our hearts. God is better pleased, I am sure, 
with hearts that are clean and new than 
with second-hand hearts; even though he is 
willing to take the second-hand heart and 
life and clean it up, mend it, and rejoice 
over it. , 

Discussions on the Daily Readings 

Jas. 4: 18-17. Where is the evil in the 
decisions recorded in these verses? Do you 


Church 


think there are many who are guilty of such 
decisions today? 

Gen. 37: 12-18. What were the evil in- 
fluences that may have led these brothers of 
Joseph to this wicked decision? Do we need 
to be on guard against such influences now? 

Josh. 25: 14-28. What do you consider 
the most inspiring element in this decision 
of Joshua? 

Matt. 19: 16-21. What motives do you 
think entered into the decision of the rich 
young ruler that made him decide against 
Christ? Name some ways in which like 
thoughts may shape our decisions. 

Isa. 6: 1-8. Read verses 9-12 in this-same 
chapter and tell what test with regard to 
the sincerity of Isaiah’s decision was placed 
upon him by the Lord? 

Ksther 4:1-17. What trait of caaracter 
marks Esther as one of the great heroines 
of the ages? Tell how it was displayed. 


By Way of Illustration 


When William Lloyd Garrison commenced 
the publication of the “Liberator” he began 
with these memorable words: “I am in ear- 
nest—I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and 
I will be heard.” He was heard—and the 
chains have fallen from three million of 
bondmen to whose service he consecrated his 
life. 

When Mohammed began to proclaim him- 
self God’s prophet, some of his relations 
laughed at him, others became hostile to him, 
and so unpromising was his cause that his 
uncle, Abu Taleb, in whom he confided most, 
advised him to desist. He replied, resolute- 
ly, “Though they set the sun against me on 
my right hand, and the moon on my left, yet 
will I not give up this enterprise.” His un- 
failing resolution carried him through per- 
secution, opposition, and flight, to the most 
signal success any impostor ever attained. 

We imagine that no harm comes from our 
indecision, while in fact the undertow of 
fashion, or interest, or inclination, is bear- 
ing us away with it; and when we awake to 
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our danger, it may be too late to insure our 
safety. Hence, no matter how apparently 
trifling the thing may be that is put before 
us, if it involve a principle in it we ought 
to settle at once what our duty in the case 
is, and do that promptly with all our might. 
-—W. M. Taylor. 

On the summit of a hill in a western State 
is a courthouse, so situated that the rain- 
drops that fall on one side of the roof de- 
scend into Lake Erie, and thence, through 
the St. Lawrence, into the Atlantic. The 
drops on the other side trickle down from 
rivulet to river, until they reach the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and enter the ocean by the 
Gulf of Mexico. A faint breath of wind de- 
termines the destination of these raindrops 
for three thousand miles. So a single act 
determines, sometimes, a human destiny for 
all time and for eternity —Cuyler. 


Alexander being asked how he had con- 
quered the world, replied, “By not delaying.” 

When Kossuth was an exile in Turkey, the 
government was strongly pressed by Austria 
and Russia to give him up. The expedient 
was resorted to by the Sublime Porte, of 
making his continued protection contingent 
on his embracing Mohammedanism. Hear 
his reply: “My answer does not admit of 
hesitation. Between death and shame the 
choice can neither be dubious nor difficult. 
Governor of Hungary, and elected to the 
high place by the confidence of fifteen mill- 
ions of my countrymen, I know well what I 
owe to my country, even in exile. Even as 
a private individual, I have an honorable 
path to pursue. Though once the governor 
of a generous people, I leave no inheritance 
te my children. They shall at least bear an 
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unsullied name. God’s will be done! I am 


prepared to die.”—C. D. Foss. 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 


lecide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


For Discussion 


What are some important decisions we should make 
now? 

How can the Word of God help us in our decisions? 

How may Christ help us in our decisions? 

Which do you consider worse, a decision for evil or a 
vaccillating will? 9 

What is the difference between an impulse and a 
decision ? 

Is the fight over when we have made our decision, 
or does that more often precipitate the conflict? 


1023 Garfield Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Lenten Bible Reading 


The daily readings for the forty days of Lent and 
the Sundays which come during the period suggested 
by the Commission of Evangelism and Life Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches are as follows: 


April ~~ — of an Immortal Father. Mat. 
331-41. 

April 7—The Son of the Living God. Mat. 16:5-20. 

April 8—The Eternal Spirit. Mat. 13: 31-44. 

April 9%—The Investment of Life. Mat. 20:20-34. 

April 10—The Price of Immortality. Mat, 10:24-42. 


April 11—The Winning of a Great Prize. Mat. 
19:27; 20:16. 
April 12—The Long Look Towards That Far Horizon. 


Mat. 25:14-30. 


The Queen of Q’s 


A Story 


BY EMMA 


T had come to be expected in the Chapin 

| family that whenever a twilight hour 
found the young folk with nothing to do 

Aunt Ruth would be ready with a new game. 

It was at the close of a rainy Saturday 
that they had put forth their usual request, 
and their aunt sat smilingly thinking. 

‘This is really a test of how much of one’s 
knowledge one is able to recall at a mo- 
ment’s notice,” said Aunt Ruth. “I want 
each of you to choose a title, and its initial 
letter must be the initial of all your words, 
as “The Princess of P’s’ ‘The Lord of L’s,’ 
and so on.” 

“O, can I be a king?” cried Norton. 

“Yes, the King of K’s.” 

“T’ll be the Princess of P’s,” said Alice. 

“And I the Monarch of M’s added Carl. 

“Put me down as the Countess of C’s, 
said Bertha, for her aunt was scribbling the 
titles at the top of a big sheet of paper. 

“What are you going to be, mamma?” 
asked Alice. 

“The Queen of Q’s,” smiled Mrs. Chapin. 

“Now,” explained Aunt Ruth, “you will 
each have in turn a chance to tell me all 
about yourselves, and you are to put into 
your story as many words as possible, be- 
ginning with the letters that you have chos- 
en, the initial of your title. Remember, you 
can talk as long as you please; but in case 
you can think of nothing to say, I shall not 
wait for you no longer than a half a minute.” 


Cc. DOWD 


“What a funny game!” laughed Alice. 
“What do you call it, auntie?” 

“T haven’t named it yet, but I think we 
will name it for the one that wins. Will 
that do?” 

“O, yes,” cried Carl. “The Monarch of 
M’s’ would be a fine name. I’m going to 
think of everything I can beginning with 
M.” 

“T’ll give you a few minutes to get ready 
in,” said Aunt Ruth, taking out her watch. 
“It wants three minutes of five. We'll start 
on the hour.” 

The room was silent for the space of three 
minutes. 

“Time’s up,” announced Aunt Ruth. 
begin with Carl.” 

“Well, he responded glibly, “my name is 
Malcolm Maximilian McKinley, and I live in 
Manchester. I married a ‘maiden from Maine 
named Margaret Macy.” 

“O—O!” giggled Alice. 
sped on undisturbed. 

“I am a musician and love music better 
than anything else. I have plenty of money; 
folks call me a man of millions.” Carl 
stopped and scowled. “O there’s lots more!” 
he cried, “but I can’t think of it.” 

Aunt Ruth’s eyes were on her watch. 
Nobody spoke. 

“O bother!” broke out Carl. “I like mel- 
ons and mushrooms and milk and muskets 
and monkeys’— 
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The laughter of the others brought his 
story to a sudden halt. 

“How many monkeys do you eat a day?” 
chuckled Norton. 

“Well, I can’t help it,” retorted Carl. “I 
had them all shipshape, and then they got 
mixed up; I’m going to get them in, any- 
way. Now, you keep still! I am fond of 
mustard and mignonette is my favorite flow- 
er, and I’m merry and manly and own a 
magnificent mansion, and I’m master of 
mathematics, and—and—I guess that’s all I 
can muster.” 

“That’s very good,” complimented Aunt 
Ruth. “Now, Alice, see if you can do as well.” 

“O, I haven’t thought of half so many 
things!” sighed Alice. “My name is Pau- 
line Peabody, and I live in a palace. I have 
been in Paris and Poland. I like potatoes, 
and—dear me. I can’t remember! O, I like 
porridge and peas and pumpkin pies. I have 
a pet parrot that says: ‘Pretty Polly.’ 
Once I gave a party. My favorite flowers 
are peonies and pansies and poppies. I can’t 
think of any more.” 

“Very good indeed,” was her aunt’s com- 
ment. “You are doing much better than I 
anticipated. Now Norton.” 

“T haven’t many,” began Norton, “because 
I thought at first it must be all true.” 

“My story wasn’t exactly the truth,” 
chuckled Carl, “especially the marrying and 
the money parts.” 

“In games like this,” laughed Aunt Ruth, 
“we have to draw on our imagination. Go 
on, Norton.” 

“My name is Kenneth Kinsley, and my 
home is in Kentucky. I have read Kipling’s 
‘Jungle Book,’ and I like to fly kites and 
kick a ball. I wear knickerbockers, and my 
sister Kate knits. O, yes, I almost forgot 
the best of all! For pets I have a kennel 
cf kangaroos.” 

“Q—O, that wouldn’t be bad!” cried Carl. 
“Do hurry up and get them here, Norton. 
I want to see them jump.” 

The Countess of C’s related that her name 
was Christine Caroline Curtis, that she lived 
in Cornwall, Connecticut, that she had jour- 
neyed in China and Chili, and there she came 
to a sudden pause. 

“O, dear me,” she fretted, “I can’t think! 
“I can’t think! I can’t think! I had ever 
sd much more, and it’s all gone!” 


Just as Aunt Ruth was about to declare 
the end of the half minute of grace she broke 
out joyously: “O, now I know! I’m fond of 
custard, cauliflower, cabbage, and chocolate 
candy.” 

There was an air of added interest as 
Mrs. Chapin began her story. 

“I was born in Quebec and was christened 
for my great-grandmother, Quentina Quinn. 
When I was fifteen I went with my twin 
brother, Quentin, to live with my married 
sister, Quilla, whose home was in Quincy, 
Ill., where later we were joined by our par- 
ents and two younger brothers, Quillota and 
Quackenbos. The Quintards are called a 
queer, quixotic family, partly perhaps be- 
cause we are so full of quizzes and quota- 
tions; but nobody has ever questioned our 
truthfulness, for we are above quirks and 
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quibbles. Our quaint ways are probably in- 
herited from our Quaker ancestors. I never 
had but one illness in my life, when I was 
attacked by quinsy, and the disease was 
quickly quelled by quinine. Once when I 
was visiting my Uncle Quintilian in New 
Hampshire, where he has a fine quarry, I 
was out of pocket money, so I rambled 
over Moose Mountain in quiet quests for 
quartz, only laughing when people queried 
as to my daily wanderings. I obtained a 
quart of crystals, which I sold for a quar- 
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ter. My favorite book is ‘Don Quixote’ and 
my best-liked dishes, quail and quince sauce. 
For pastime I play quoits and quilt bed-cov- 
ers. My one extravagance is the using of 
quantities of paper of the finest quality. A 
quire a day and a good quill pen are enough 
to make me happy.” 
“My!” gasped Alice. 
had so many words!” 
Aunt Ruth ran over her lists and pres- 
ently announced smilingly: “Won by the 
Queen of Q’s.”—The Christian Observer. 
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Getting Rid of Miss Duncan 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


friends were sitting on her porch with 

her enjoying the very last of the pleas- 
ant weather before winter set in, and talk- 
ing over their last year in high school with 
its many responsibilities and pleasures. “If 
we could only get rid of Miss Duncan!” 
groaned Helen, and the others echoed the 
groan and the wish. “It gives me cold chills 
to think of her on the platform at com- 
mencement.” 

“I suppose she'll wear that hideous blouse 
that looks as if it had been made in Po- 
dunk,” said Gayle Brown. “I can’t imagine 
what is the matter with her. The rest of 
the teachers are gay and lively, but she is a 
perfect stick.” 

“And it isn’t lack of money that makes 
her dress that way.” said another. “She 
gets more than Miss Giles and some of the 
others who are always so dainty and sweet.” 

“T heard that she was disappointed at hav- 
ing to take this position,’ put in Jessie 
Doane. “She’s no more disappointed than 
we are.” 

“Well, it’s no comfort to us, but perhaps 
the future classes will profit by her dismis- 
sal, for if we do enough groaning she won’t 
come back. I think she sees that she is the 
most unpopular teacher in the whole fac- 
ulty.” 

At this Grandfather Kline took a hand in 
the matter. “If you girls really want to get 
rid of this Miss Duncan you are taking the 
wrong course. You want to make her so 
popular that another school will take her 
from you before the year is ended. Then 
you won’t have to sit on the platform with 
her.” 

That was a new idea and they felt that it 
might be worth acting upon. At any rate 
it could do no harm since more than twe 
months of the year had passed and whether 
it worked or not it sounded like an inter- 
esting experiment as outlined by Grandfath- 
er Kline. 

“T’ll lead off by asking Miss Duncan to our 
house for over Sunday,” said Helen,” seeing 
that it’s my wise relative that suggested the 
plan. If Evelyn gets hold of her she'll help 
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her into some better looking clothes in a 
hurry. Evelyn is a genius for clothes.” 
“111 take her the next Sunday,” said Jes- 
sie. 
tend that I’m suffering for company. 


“The folks will be away,. and I’ll pre- 
I did 


intend to ask one of you girls, but Miss Dun- 
ean draws the prize this time.” 

It was hard for Helen to keep her coun- 
tenance the next Sunday as she walked de- 
corously into Sunday-school with Miss Dun- 
can in a new winter coat and most becoming 
hat. The poor, lonely girl had been glad to 
have Evelyn help her and the result was 
amazing. There was a sparkle in Miss Dun- 
can’s eye that the girls had never seen, and 
though she still wore the hideous blouse it 
was hidden from sight under the stylish 
coat. The sincere friendship of Evelyn 
Kline, the touch of home life which she 
inissed, the change from the dreary board- 
ing house to a bright, cheery home and the 
fact that one of her most difficult pupils had 
asked her for the week-end all combined to 
bring out the best that was in the teacher, 
and the critical girls decided that she was 
really pretty before the day was over. 

Grandfather Kline went away for a visit 
and did not return until late in February 
when he walked in on the same group and 
found them again discussing Miss Duncan. 
“Haven’t you disposed of that thorn in the 
flesh in all these months?” he demanded. 
“You surely did not give my plan a fair 
trial.” 

“Grandfather, if we didn’t all love you so 
much we’d be downright provoked with you,” 
said Helen solemnly. “What do you think 
your old plan did? Well, we followed it to 
the letter and Miss Duncan became so popu- 
lar and so delightful that Jack Richards fell 
in love with her and is going to carry her 
off with him to France where his firm is go- 
ing to send him. Yes, sir! He won’t even 
wait until school is out, though our hearts 
are all broken. The wedding is next week 
and then we’ll have some horrid new teacher 
just when we need Miss Duncan most.” 

“Be careful, Helen,” said Gayle. ‘“We’ve 
learned enough to give the new teacher a 
fair chance, and if we do, perhaps we won’t 
think her horrid.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Home Training Vital 
{7 is admitted on all hands that something 
is wrong with our modern life. It is too 
complicated, too individualistic, and sets too 
fast a pace. Life for both parents and chil- 
dren is full of pitfalls and perplexities, and 
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educators and legislators face problems they 
can not solve. It is easy, of course, to bring 
an indictment against the young people of 
our age. In magazines and on lecture plat- 
forms it has been done again and again in 
eloquent terms. We like to hear it. It 
soothes our spirits as well as calms our fears 
-——at least for a time. It has been a pas- 
time of each generation. 

Nevertheless, the modern situation is crit- 
ical enough. We are told on good authority 
that there are 27,000,000 children and young 
people, nominally Protestants, who are re. 
ceiving no religious instruction whatever, 
that 8,000,000 of these are under ten years 
of age in Protestant families without any 
definite church connection. This means that 
two out of every three among the children 
and youth who nominally claim to be Prot- 
estants are receiving no religious instruction 
whatever, and are growing up without 
knowledge of the Bible. What is true in 
the Protestant world is also true of the chil- 
¢ren and youth of other faiths. 

Efforts have been multiplied to remedy 
this condition. The literature on religious 
education is becoming a formidable library. 
Each new book has a new remedy. Socie- 
ties are springing up and organizations ef- 
tected to meet the situation. The churches 
are introducing new methods such as Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, organizing schools 
of religious education, and appointing direct- 
ors of religious education, and yet the prob- 
lem is unsolved. 

The key to the situation is in our hands. 
If religion is to live it must have its roots in 
the home. The home is first and primary. 
It was established before the college, and 
the Magna Charta of the home was written 
into the Hebrew legislation in these words: 
“And these words, which I command thee 


his day, shall be upon thy heart; and thou . 


shalt teach them diligently unto thy- chil- 
dren and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thy house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.” The words are very defi- 
nite, “Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children.” The duty of religious instruc- 
tion belongs to parents and can not be dele- 
gated to others. 

In one of the first and best books on the 
subject of religious education Dr. Horace 
Bushnell said, “Let every Christian father 
and mother understand when their child is 
three years old that they have done more 
than half of all that they will ever do for 
his character.” 

This is the key to the situation. It is too 
late to begin religious education even in the 
public school. Responsibility must be fixed 
where it belong and it belongs primarily to 
the parents.—Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, in The 
Christian Herald. 

oO 


The test of life is not in the manner in 
which a man conducts himself on “the 
heights,” but the manner in which he meets 
life down on the dusty plains.—The Church- 
man Afield. 
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For Children 


The Curieus Case of Betsy Burr 

The curious case of Betsy Burr 
Is known throughout the city, 

And other girls all speak of her 


¢ With mingled praise and pity. 


You see, it seems to be the height 
f all her daily wishes 
To lend a hand at morn and night 
When mother washes dishes. 


Before she starts away to school— 

So well does mother trust her— 
It is the fast, unfailing rule 
To use the broom and duster. 


And in her little room upstairs, 
Her ribbons, shoes, and laces, 

And all the things that Betsy wears, 
Are always in their places. 


You must agree that Betsy Burr 
Is not a common maiden; 
Yet ever day that comes to her 
_ With happiness is laden. 
—Virginia Bowdoin, in the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Try This on Your Piano 

HE following is a little musical puzzle. 
' You will find every answer to be a word 
made from the musical letters—C-D-E-F-G- 
-A-B. 

1. The human countenance? 

2. A color pales? 

3. An indoor home for a bird? 

4, The number of years a person has 
lived? 
A decoration to show one belongs ta 


on 


& some particular order or club? 


6. A man who does mean things? 
7. An expert airman? 

8. The caprice of the moment? 

9. He had been given food? 

10. The reverse of good? 

11. A string inside with a girl outside? 
12. A utensil for travelers? 

13. To petition? 

14. A vehicle of conveyance? 

15. A place to eat down-town? 

16. A place to sleep at night? 

17. Defective hearing? 


The Head not That of an Indian 

HAVE you in your possession one of the 

old pennies with the head of an Indian 
stamped on it, the penny that was so much 
in use till the Lincoln penny came into cir- 
culation? If so, take a good look at it, a 
long look, and then decide if the face is the 
face of an Indian or otherwise. For it 
really is not the face of an Indian. “The only 
thing Indian about it is the headdress of 
feathers,” so an authority tells us. In fact, 
a little American girl, the daughter of the 
then superintendent of the Philadelphia 
mint, posed for the design. 

Recently that little girl died in Philadel- 
phia an old lady, and the story she told to a 
newspaper reporter revived again the ac- 
count, long forgotten by most people, of how 
her head had come to be stamped upon the 
cne-cent coin in the war bonnet of an Indian 
chief, 

One day while this little girl was in the 
office with her father a party of Indians, 
then on a visit to Philadelphia, came to be 
shown over the mint. They were in full In- 
dian dress, each with a most imposing bon- 
net of feathers upon his head. The little 


girl, full of curiosity, struck by the appear- 
ance of the savages, followed them and her 
tather on the tour of the mint. She was 
both a fearless and a friendly child. Two 
cf the Indians, especially one of the chiefs, 
soon began to notice the little girl. When 
she tried to talk to the chief in the sign 
language she had seen the Indians using, 
he was immensely pleased and began to 
teach her more of the signs. 

The child having exclaimed with delight 
over the chief’s war bonnet, he took it off 
and in a spirit of playfulness set it upon 
her head. At that moment, so the story 
goes, the engraver who made the design for 
the coins chanced to be passing by. He was 
struck by the picture the little girl made in 
the Indian headdress and at once determined 
to use the child’s head in the bonnet of feath- 
ers for the design on the new penny then 
contemplated. So a picture was taken, and 
from it was obtained the image on the coin. 
—A. M. Barnes. 
me 

Careless Kitty Caramel 

RETTY little yellow Kitty Caramel was 

careless. Even her best friends could not 
deny it. She did not mean any harm; but 
she thought of so many interesting things 
to do, and just the very minute that she 
thought of any such thing she did it! 
That’s the way she often fell into trouble. 

Her mother, Tabitha, Catchemquick, gave 
her a great deal of good advice. Tabitha 
Catchemquick was very wise. She had had 
experience, and she knew. 

“Always look before you leap, my child,” 
she said rather anxiously. 

“Yes’m,” politely responded Kitty Car- 
amel. 

But when she saw a butterfly alight on 
the piazza railing she leaped without look- 
ing beyond the railing. Over she went, and 
struck with a dreadful thump on the brick 
walk. It seemed to her she could never get 
her breath again. 

“T’ll be careful next time!” she gasped. 

But the next time it was something differ- 
ent. . 

“Always chew your food well, my daugh- 
ter,” said Tabitha Catchemquick, oh, very 
earnestly. 

“Yes’m,” obediently answered Kitty Car- 
amel. 

But when she had a fine big bite of sweet 
potato in her mouth, and saw Puggy, the 
dog, coming, she did not stop to chew it at 
all. “He’ll get it!” she said to herself; and 
she swallowed it whole—or tried to. It stuck, 
and the poor kitten choked until her little 
Mistress Dorothy’s big brother Tom held her 
up by her tail and shook her until he “un- 
choked her,” as Dorothy called the process. 
There may be better ways to unchoke a kit- 
ten, but that was the only way that big 
brother Tom knew. It was most unpleasant. 

“T’'ll be careful next time!” she gurgled. 

But the next time it was something differ- 
ent—oh, very, very different. 

One morning big brother Tom came rush- 
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ing in from the post office and shouted that 
he must catch the next train or something 
awful would happen to his business. 

“Pack my suitcase while I telephone, will 
you, sister?” he called to Dorothy. “You 
know what to put in. I'll be gone over 
night.” 

So Dorothy very proudly and carefully 
packed her big brother’s suitcase. Kitty 
Caramel, also, was greatly interested, and 
seemed to want to help. Dorothy had just 
put in the last thing—Tom’s buff bathrobe 
—and had gone for a pink for his buttonhole, 
when he came flying up the stairs. 

“All ready, sister?” he called. 

“All ready!” answered Dorothy. 

Tom clapped down the lid, strapped it, 
gave Dorothy a kiss, and one-tenth of a 
second to put the pink in his buttonhole, and 
was off. He barely caught the train, in the 
station at the head of the street. As he 
dropped into a seat, the train moved out. 

“Close shave!” he puffed. 

“Meow!” 

What was that—and where? 

“Meowwww!!!” Then a faint scratching 
inside the suitcase! 

In half a minute, or less, Tom had it open. 
Out popped a very big-eyed Kitty Caramel, 
and lighted on Tom’s hat. From there she 
jumped again, coming down neatly in the 
lap of a big, burly drummer, then slipping 
and scratching him. Her next leap took her 
to a stout lady’s bonnet, and when she went, 
the bonnet went with her, away under the 
seats! 

Poor big brother Tom! With such a red 
face, he followed, and finally caught her. Her 
little heart was going pit-a-pat, as if it 
were trying, itself, to get out; but finally 
Tom got her nerves partly settled and she 
cuddled close to him on the seat. 

The stout lady brought out a bottle of 
cream from her lunch box, and the big burly 
drummer offered the top of his silver drink- 
ing-cup for a saucer. By the time Tom’s 
station was reached, she was a perfectly 
calm kitten. From the station he telephoned 
to Dorothy so she would not worry. 

At the hotel where he stayed that night, 
the cook liked kittens. She took the best 
care of the small stowaway, and in the morn- 
ing put up a nice luncheon for her to eat 
on the way home. 

But how glad she was to be home again! 

“Folks are extremely nice, mother,” said 
she, in telling Tabitha Catchémquick all 
about it, “but I do not wish to take another 
journey, ever! I like home best. After this 
I am going to be a very careful kitten.” 

“I am pleased to hear you say that, my 
daughter—very pleased!” purred Tabitha 
Catchemquick. 

“Yes,” went on Kitty Caramel, “when I 
was struggling to get out of that dreadful 
fuzzy bathrobe, which is just the color of 
me, I thought, ‘Oh, how often my mother 
has told me never to go where I was not in- 
vited!’ ” 

“T am sure you never will again, my dear,” 
purred Tabitha Catchemquick.—Minnie Leo- 
na Upton, in The Herald and Presbyter. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Eastport, March 21—The Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the North Christian Church served 
one of their fine suppers in the vestry March 
18. The room was prettily decorated with 
green and on the bountifully laden tables 
were shamrock favors and napkins, follow- 
ing out the St. Patrick’s scheme of decora- 
tien. A substantial sum was realized. 

Bangor—-March 11.the Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety of the First Christian Church served 
a banquet to the Bangor School of Religious 
Education at the close of the year’s course 
of study. Plates were laid for more than 
one hundred and fifty. The ladies have re- 
ceived many words of praise for their splen- 
did service. They realized a substantial 
profit—and they worked hard to earn it. 
Mission Sunday, March 9, was observed 
with a special message in the morning, and 
the Day of Prayer for Missions was ob- 
served by the Missionary Department of the 
Ladies’ Aid society in the evening with “The 
Spirit of Power,” tha special program pro- 
vided by the Federation of Woman’s Boards. 
Temperance Sunday was observed in the 
Church School February 24. Elder T. P. 
Humphrey, former president of the confer- 
ence, who with his aged helpmeet has been 
very sick, is much better. 

DONALD P. HURLBURT, Field Secretary. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Maine, March 25—Our pas- 
tor Rev. C. W. Cook, has been taking a brief 
vacation from his duties here, visiting his 
daughter in New Jersey. We had the priv- 
ilege of listening to the oldest and youngest 
religious speakers in York County last Sun- 
day—in the morning at the Christian 
Church. That grand old patriarch of the 
gospel, Rev. John H. Mugridge, aged eighty- 
nine, spoke to the people, having as his sub- 
ject, “The Prodigal Son and the Father’s 
Love.” At the same hour at the Baptist 
Church, Mr. Fred Young, a student of 
Bates College, and son of Rev. Mr. Young, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, spoke to a 
large audience from the text, “What Think 
Ye of Christ?” Mr. Young is not only a 
talented speaker of great ability, but is also 
a fine musician. His abilities as a pianist 
and soloist are greatly appreciated. Miss 
Hope Stoddard is at this time visiting her 
grandparents at the Christian parsonage. 
Qur Sunday-school teachers will hold a 
teachers’ meeting at the home of Hugh 
-Boyer Wednesday afternoon, March 26.— 


AMEE. 
ILLINOIS 


Clay City, March 28—I have not had any 
regular pastoral work for some time, al- 
though I have preached quite a few funer- 
als. Early last fall I preached the funeral 
of Mrs. Adams, a faithful member of the 
Sugar Creek Church for a number of years. 
In January, I was called to preach the 
funeral of Brother C. L. Bailey, who died 
very suddenly while on his way to a neigh- 
bor’s to help him butcher. Brother Bailey 
was a member of the Antioch Christian 
Church. March 5, I was called to Noble to 
the funeral of Brother Sylvester Walters, a 
member of the Mt. Gilead Christian Church, 
and for a long time a sufferer with heart 
trouble. I was also called to Olney, March 
21, to the funeral of Brother J. C. Steuard, 
for many years an invalid with rheumatism. 
He was an intimate friend of the writer, 
who has known him for over thirty years. 
He was a member of the Sugar Creek Chris- 
tian Church and always was interested in 
the work of the church. So closes the lives 


of some of our faithful members.—J. A. 
TRACY. 


Palestine, March 24—Sunday, March 23, 
was a red-letter day for the Pleasant View 
Church and Sunday-school. At the begin- 
ning of the year the superintendent asked 
al) that would to join him in reading the 
entire Bible, and offered a present to the 
one that might beat him reading it through. 
The time that was given was the first quar- 
ter. But all had finished reading at the 
above date and so the superintendent pre- 
sented each with a Bible bookmark. Alma 
Shaw was the first to finish the reading; 
Rev. S. Price, the pastor of the church, was 
second. Sarah Buntin read the Bible in 
twelve days and one hour. The others were 
Oma Hughes, Etta Little, Goldie Kinkaid, 
Alma Baker, Charles Little, Myrtle Little, 
and W. A. Buntin. I am wondering if there 
is another school that has a class of ten that 
has read the entire Bible up to date this 
year. You may say this is not your way of 
reading the Bible. The probabilities are 
that you do not read the Bible enough to 
read it through in three months. After the 
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To Keep a True Lent 


[Ss this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 








Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 


The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged to go— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole, 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From all debate 
And hate— 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—Robert Herrick. 
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Sunday-school a missionary program was 
rendered and the foreign mission offering 
was taken.—W. A. BUNTIN, Superintendent. 


INDIANA 


Mecca, March 25—On Friday _ night, 
March 21, the young men’s class of the Bee 
Ridge Christian Church, near Brazil, enter- 
tained the members of the Christian En- 
deavor society. Refreshments were served. 
Later in the evening the guests enjoyed a 
social good time. The society was organized 
about a year ago and at the present time 
there are about fifty members. There is a 


good spirit of co-operation and Christian 
fellowship among the members and the so- 
ciety bids fair to grow into greater service 
for the Master. Only a few months ago the 
Bee Ridge Church was remodeled. Pledges 
to cover the indebtedness have been taken 
and on Easter Sunday the building will be 
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rededicated by Dr. J. F. Burnett, at which 
time the indebtedness will be removed. Last 
Sunday evening Brother Howard Evans, 
who only last August was licensed by the 
Western Indiana Christian Conference, de- 
livered a very inspiring address before his 
home church on the subject, “The Resurrec- 
tion.” The congregation was greatly pleased 
with the initiatory work of Bro. Evans 
we only hope that he will “keep the 

work up.”—J. W. CONLIN, Pastor. 


Hagerstown, March 24—A very success- 
ful and much needed six weeks’ missionary 
school, which was held at the Sunday-school 
hour, closed Sunday, March 28. Under the 
efficient teaching of Mrs. William Wissler 
und her assistants in the adult class, Rev. 
H. H. Short in the intermediate class, and 
Glenna Hoover and her assistants in the 
Primary Department, we have ‘learned of 
the total lack of any knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion in Japan until a few years 
ago. We have been made acquainted with 
our missionaries and their activities there 
end the wonderful success with which they 
have been attended. We learned of the im- 
mense field that is yet waiting to know the 
Christ, and that our part of the plan is to 
support as liberally as we can our mission- 
aries who are over there carrying on the 
great work. We are now in the second week 
of a six weeks’ campaign of prayer and so- 
licitation for church membership. The cam- 
paign will close with one week of revival 
services following Easter Sunday, conducted 
by Rev. McD. Howsare and Mr. Roy Ben- 
kam. The social committee of the Christian 
Church will give a playlet, “A Case of Sus- 
pension,” at the church, March 26. Their 
past entertainments have been so worth 
while that we anticipate a pleasant evening 
with them and the high school orchestra, 
which will furnish the music. On January 
8, at the home of Mrs. Carrie Jones, a mis- 
sionary society was organized with nineteen 
charter members enrolled. In two months 
our membership has grown to thirty-five 
very much interested ladies. Each program 
was given to the study of the conditions in 
Japan before and after the Christian reli- 
gion had been carried there by missionaries. 
Changes in the different phases of their 
lives were noted, the lifting of the wife and 
daughter to their proper place in life being 


the greatest change made.—ELIZABETH 
JOHNSON, Church Secretary. 
IOWA 


Linden, March 25—Our church has just 
held a splendid service of dedication for our 
new basement. Before Rev. Jesse M. Kauff- 
man, pastor of the Christian Church at 
Madrid preached, Brother F. E. Rockwell, 
of Albany, Missouri, raised the debt and 
enough more to finish the basement. The 
basement will cost about four hundred dol- 
lars. It is very fine and spacious. 
roads were bad, consequently only one hun- 
dred sat down to the basement dinner. Af- 
ter dinner we assembled in the church audi- 
torium to listen to the Redfield orchestra and 
short speeches. At supper time, about fifty 
young people sat down to the table. Then we 
adjourned to the auditorium for League, fol- 
lowing which Brother Rockwell gave the 
message of the evening. We greatly ap 
preciate the great service rendered by 
Brother Rockwell and Brother Kauffman. 
—J. B. SPEAKER, Pastor. 


WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 

Truro, March 28—The Christian Church 
has made excellent progress this year. Pas- 
tor Raybourn is a busy man with his mani- 
fold duties. Both at the home church and 
the Federated Church on Hoosier Prairie, 
the societies have made efforts to keep 
pace with the onward steps of their earnest 
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leader. He has a Boy Scout troop, a Y. M. 
C. A. in the high school, is called to deliver 
addresses before societies in the country, 
and this winter has been enjoying a rich 
harvest of weddings. 


Fairview Church (Taylor County)—With 
its hearty co-operation along all lines of re- 
ligious and educational work, this church 

as made a record this year. Situated eight 

iles from any railway station, yet the peo- 
ple demanded an up-to-date Lyceum Bureau 
course. The four numbers were enthusias- 
tically received by full houses. Personal 
work has characterized the efforts of Rev. 
0. C. Huff, the popular pastor. Since the 
close of Dr. Cooper’s meetings in the early 
fall, the church has enjoyed a steady growth 
in all the departmental work. 


Madrid—This church has ever been a.live 
and progressive organization, but never 
more so than during the term of Rev. Mr. 
Kauffman’s pastorate. They have enjoyed 
the services and help of some of the ablest 
pastors in the Christian denomination of the 
West. Heaven grant that the good record 
may continue.—L. E. FOLLANSBEE, Confer- 


ence Scribe. 
NEW JERSEY 


Flemington, March 22—We continue our 
work at Locktown with an encouraging out- 
look. Rev. Dr. Gaige, of Milford, N. J., is 
our acting pastor and has been very faithful, 
driving a distance of twenty-two miles ev- 
ery Sunday morning. We are very anxious 
to secure a resident pastor, although we 
have been very fortunate in securing the 
services of such an able minister of the gos- 
pel as Dr. Gaige. The Sunday-school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and all of the church or- 
ganizations have been kept working. The 
church and Sunday-school each contributed 
to our foreign mission cause—thirty-five dol- 
lars from the church and nine dollars and 
seventy-eight cents from the Sunday-school. 
Our offering for the Aged Ministers’ Home 
amounted to sixty-four dollars. We are al- 
so furnishing a room at the Carversville 
Orphanage. On February 27, Rev. Amos 
Allen, field secretary for New Jersey Chris- 
tian Conference, accompanied by Dr. W. H. 
Denison, held a stewardship institute in our 
church, which was well attended. It is a 
joy to have our denominational leaders with 
us, and we are glad for the opportunity af- 
forded us.—V. S. HOCKENBURY, Correspond- 


ing Secretary. 
OHIO 


Gallipolis, March 21—Just closed a great 
revival meeting with Little Kyger Church, 
Ohio Eastern Conference. There were thir- 
ty-six conversions and twenty-six united 
with the church. Many more will come in 
later. A good part of these were heads of 
families. The outlook for the future of this 
» shoe is very promising.—ScoTT MOSSMAN, 

astor. 


Aberdeen, March 25—Had a most blessed 
revival at Mt. Zion Church, near New Rich- 
mond, Ohio. Spiritual interest ran high and 
the church enjoyed a treat. The teacher and 
his school took a great interest, coming over 
In a body twice to our week-day services. 
Had a great class of little folks in Bible 
stories. There were two accessions. Most 
of the young people have their names on the 
church book, but had neglected baptism. 
Seven of them were baptized and others 
Promised they would be baptized next sum- 
mer. We went to the pool in the church at 
New Richmond and had union services the 
closing evening with the Disciples, also com- 
munion services after baptism. Rev. W. D. 
Canter is their well beloved pastor. It was 
a happy meeting.—A. H. BENNETT. 


New Richmond, March 25—Rev. A. H. 
Bennett, of Merom, Indiana, recently con- 
ducted a revival at the Mt. Zion Christian 
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Church, near Clermontville, Ohio, with 
splendid results. While there were only two 
additions to the church, the entire commun- 
ity received a great spiritual awakening. 
Seven young people received baptism. The 
Mt. Zion community is indeed grateful for 
the splendid Christian service which Broth- 
er Bennett rendered while in their midst. 
Their only regret is that he had to leave 
them so soon. They hope, however, to have 
him with them again some time in the fu- 
ture. Brother Bennett is now in revival 
services at the Bethlehem Church, near 
Aberdeen. The prayers of the Mt. Zion 
people are for great success in his new field 
of labor.—W. D. CANTER, Pastor. 


Lewistown, March 23—Siv weeks ago to- 
day Rev. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, be- 
came the regular non-resident pastor of the 
Muchinippi Christian Church. His efforts 
are meeting with the usual results and at 
the services this afternoon nearly every 
available seat was occupied, nearly two hun- 
dred persons being in attendance. Much- 


UMA 
The Bird’s Sermon 


THE farmer grumbled on his way, 
“What is it nature needs, 

That wild flowers spring among my 

corn, 

And in my garden, weeds; 

That grasses grow on every hand, 
Simply to ripe and die? 

There is no cause that I can see.” 
The little birds know why. 


A sad-eyed woman with slow steps 
Went musing on her way; 

“How shall I find, with patient toil, 
My bread from day to day?” 

A merry robin overhead 
Sat singing on a bough: 

“We do not sow nor reap;” but yet 
The little birds know how. 


“Alas! alas!” the exile said, 
“In doubt and fear I roam; 

Dark and unknown the dreary way 
That takes me from my home.” 

But overhead the swallows flew, 
Without a doubt or care; 

To sing and build and make a home, 
The little birds know where. 


So why my Father crosseth me 
Hath reason good, I know; 
And how my daily bread shall come 
Each day shall surely show; 
And where my willing feet must walk 
Until they rest above, 
The great good God knows best of all, 
I trust me to his love. 
—Selected. 


AM 


inippi is a rural church located four miles 
southwest of Lakeview, but the fact that it 
is a rural church does not keep the people 
from swarming to hear his interesting ser- 
mons, there being several persons in the 
congregation today from West Liberty and 
other points near Bellefontaine and Jack- 
son Center. Some of them came from a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles. On Sun- 
day afternoon, April 6, Rev. Strawbridge 
has agreed to preach on the subject, “Why 
the Bible Should Be Read and Taught in 
the Public Schools of Ohio.” Mr. Straw- 
bridge is an able’speaker who never fails to 
hold the attention of his audience, and he 
has promised us some of his specials for 
the coming season including, “Are Your 
Children Mere Products of Nature or Gifts 
From the Hand of God,” and others equally 
as interesting which have won for him such 
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favorable comment elsewhere. Our services 
are held every two weeks and we can 
recommend him as an able speaker to any 
congregation who might care to secure his 
services for the days when he is not engaged 
with our local congregation—W. W. 
WRIGHT, Clerk. 


The Other Son 
By Rev. S. Q. Helfenstein, D. D. 


{One of the readers of The Herald recently 
wrote us asking an explanation of the story 
of the Prodigal Son, especially as to the elder 
son. Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein kindly consents to 
answer the question for us.—The Editor.] 


\WHom does he represent? In seeking to 
understand a parable, it is well to take 
a survey of the parable’s background, to 
study its setting; by so doing one is able to 
learn what called the parable forth. Christ’s 
teaching was so beautiful and his manner so 
winsome that he had many publicans and 
sinners in his audience whom he welcomed 
and sought to save. This offended the Phar- 
isees and scribes whose righteousness was 
one of the outward separation from sinners. 
They could not understand how a teacher 
of righteousness, such as Jesus was could 
mingle with sinners and not become polluted, 
so they found fault with him. 

The attitude of these self-appointed crit- 
ics drew forth three parables, in the first 
two of which Christ sets forth for study 
the seeking love of God, while in the third 
parable, in addition to the love of God, is 
set forth the rise and growth of repentance 
in the heart of man in response to the love 
of God. Clearly enough the publicans and 
sinners showed a penitent spirit and are rep- 
resented by the Prodigal Son. The Phari- 
sees were hard and proud and manifested 
no joy at the return of Gentiles, while in 
heaven the angels are glad when prodigals 
return. So the Father and all his house- 
hold joyfully welcome repentant sinners. 
Jesus came to reveal the Father. By the 
parable of the Prodigal Son he unfolds the 
Father’s love which welcomes the return of 
every penitent soul. Jesus came to seek and 
to save the lost, a work which the Pharisees 
as undershepherds should have been doing. 
Does not the self-righteous, unforgiving 
elder brother in his hard, unforgiving, crit- 
ical spirit, represent these carping critics 
who found fault with Jesus, because he wel- 
comed the returning wanderers. 

It seems clear that Christ spoke this par- 
able, not only to set forth the Father’s will- 
ingness to welcome sinners, but also to warn 
these Pharisees by revealing them to them- 
selves that they might see how they ap- 
peared in the sight of heaven. 


Imprisoned Life 

F we cannot conquer circumstances, we 

can resolve that circumstances shall. not 
conquer us, but that out of misfortune we 
will bring some good fortune. “Be ashamed 
to drivel,” was Dr. A. C. Thompson’s 
trenchant appeal to his hearers one day in 
the Eliot Church of Boston. 

John Bunyan might have driveled when 
the door of Bedford jail closed upon him in 
1660, and kept him twelve years in confine- 
ment just because he had dared to preach 
Jesus Christ in a way not sanctioned by 
the government of the moment. But he chose 
to make the prison cell a door to greater 
usefulness, just as the nervous disorder 
which for years before that he had had to 
endure helped him to the power of vision 
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so wonderfully used in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
St. Paul might have driveled when his far- 
flung journeys for proclaiming new life and 
new hope through Jesus Christ were stopped 
by prison doors and an armed guard. But 
from his prison he preached to the men who 
were able to go forth into the world upon 
the journeys his feet could no longer take, 
and helped to direct and inspire the greatest 
movement of all time, and sent out to all 
mankind words of imperial truth, and poetic 
beauty, and commanding power, which have 
ever since been singing themselves into hu- 
manity’s heart as among the most inspiring 
words ever penned by the hand of man. 

It may be that sometimes the hidden lives 
are as great a power, in the things the world 
most has need of, as the lives of those who 
are rushing about all the while on strong 
feet. If one must be weak in one way, he 
need not be weak in all ways. There is that 
parable of the yeast, once more. It is hid- 
den away, but it is a needed power in the 
world. It works unseen, but it works. A 
life may be crippled and shut away, but if 
it is helping to increase spiritual power in 
the world, it is helping to give the world its 
great and most needed dynamic. Soon or 
late, the world must learn that it is not by 
might nor by power, but by spirit, that 
problems are solved, and peoples are ex- 
alted. Except as material power is directed 
by spiritual power, for the spiritual ends of 
mankind, it becomes a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

Here and there, we run upon men and 
women who are different from the rest of us. 
They are men and women of the Triumphant 
Spirit, and their lives are as shining stars 
in a world that needs such shining. Handi- 
cap makes a great opportunity for living 
such a life. We think opportunity is to be 
found only in New York or Chicago or 
London, only in the activities of business or 
the farm; but wherever one’s life is placed, 
there is Opportunity—opportunity to do 
something usually, opportunity to be some- 
thing always.—The Congregationalist. 


Transforming a Mill Community 
By Margaret Louise Muir 
ORTY years ago there was not a Sun- 
day-school or church in High Falls, 

North Carolina. On Sunday morning 
smoke might be seen rising from a dozen 
distilleries in the neighborhood and there 
the men and boys congregated to pass their 
“day of rest” in drinking and all the evil 
practices which accompany this form of 
recreation. Cut off of Moore County by a 
bend in Deep River, this “peak” furnished 
more criminal cases than all the rest of 
the county. 

Then Mr. Newton Woody bought the site 
and began the erection of cotton and flour 
mills. As soon as a little room was ready 
he organized a Sunday-school and invited 
everybody in the neighborhood to attend. 
Men came to ask for work in the mills. If 
sober, he employed them. If drinking, he 
refused to give them employment until they 
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had shown a desire to lead sober lives, in 
the meantime giving them all the personal 
help he could. Two churches were organ- 
ized, the Friends and the Methodists. They 
are still working in perfect fellowship. 

Employees were encouraged to leave leaky 
cabins and move into little homes of their 
own, their wages being adjusted so that 
they could make small payments until the 
happy day arrived when they could claim 
a clear title and have the deed for their 
very own. More than twenty families are 
today occupying homes which were secured 
in this way. One young woman aided her 
husband in paying for their cottage by do- 
ing laundry work at the “big house.” Two 
old colored men, born slaves and now near- 
ing the century mark, are still well and 
happy in the service of the Woody family. 

The wilderness and solitary place has 
been made glad by Christian example and 
the gospel. 

Newton Woody’s influence is still felt in 
Moore County which has become a great 
industrial section of North Carolina. A 
member of his family wrote the American 
iG > 








Young Man’s Prayer 


GoD, make me a man,— 
Give me the strength to stand for 
right 
When other folks have left the fight. 
Give me the courage of the man 
Who knows that if he wills he can. 
Teach me to see in every face 
The good, the kind, and not the base. 
Make me sincere in word and deed. 
Blot out from me all sham and greed. 
Help me to guard my troubled soul 
By constant, active, self-control. 
Clean up my thoughts, my speech, my 
play, 
And keep me pure from day to day. 
O, make me a man! 
—The Baptist. 














S Jp 
Bible Society concerning the observance of 
Bible Sunday in that section: 


I am a “shut-in” mostly, but I had 
officials of the churches in this and other 
sections who took the posters to different 
localities to post in the churches and to 
present the subject of the undelivered 
Bibles. The superintendents of Sunday- 
schools or teachers in a dozen or more 
schools presented the little folders to classes 
as bookmarks if the pupils would remember 
as they saw the appealing folder to pray 
that the Bible might be set free to go 
on its errands of mercy. I sent many letters 
to friends to awaken interest in far-away 
places. One mission worker, a stranger, in- 
formed me the folder she received cost her 
ten dollars—that she sent the money for 
distribution of Bibles in Korea. My work 
has been only seed sowing. I enclose my 
check for five dollars for this privilege. I 
will follow up the work as I can. 


Rural Y. M. C. A. Work 


OVER half a century ago, Uncle Robert 

Weidensall, that sturdy pioneer of so 
many phases of American Association ac- 
tivities, organized the first rural work in 
Will County, Illinois. A short time before 
this, he had met with a few discouraged 
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young men in a small town association, in 
regard to which he makes the following 
statement: 

I met with six of these men and after 
very earnest prayer, I listened attentively 
to their story. I remember very distinctly 
a few pointed statements made by them 
with seemingly one consent. First, they 
would have to dispose of some of their 
furniture. 

I answered, “Dispose of it all. That is 
not a Y. M. C. A.” 

Second, “We must give up some of our 


books.” 

“Give them all up. That is not a Y. M. 
C. AS” 

“There are so few of us.” 

I inquired, “How many?” 

They said, “Six.” 

I answered, “There are four more than 
necessary.” 

They said, “How is that?” 

“Two are sufficient.” 

With astonishment they looked at me and 
inquired, “What authority have you to make 
such a statement?” 

I replied, “Jesus Christ, our Lord, said, 
‘that where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’ Two young men with Jesus Christ 
is a strong Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.” 

From this number, six, I recruited five 
volunteers who were willing to revive the 
Association work in their town and help to 
extend the Association to other towns in 
the county. 


With these young men Mr. Weidensall 
visited five other towns in the county, in 
four of which Associations were organized. 
As a result of these experiences and the co- 
operation of a volunteer county secretary 
under the direction of a county committee, 
Mr. Weidensall evolved a plan which has 
been known as the “Town and Country, 
Rural and County Work,” all of which 
terms are still in use—Clifford C. Hatfield. 


What the Bible Means to Me 


S I have read the Bible as God’s book 

given through human agency for human 
life, I have come to realize what a marvelous 
record it is of human experience. When I 
believed that the writetfs were mere automa- 
tons simply holding the pen that the divine 
l.and guided, I never felt this thrill of human 
interest, but now that I have come to see that 
its writers were men of flesh and blood, 
writing, each with his own style and back- 
ground, out of their actual experience in the 
quest and discovery of God, the Bible gives 
a new impulse to my own quest of God. I 
find in its pages a fellowship of good men. 
I live with them and they help me, as I 
could not be helped by any mechanical rec- 
ord, or any writing that came simply by 
wagic. The glory of the Bible is that it 
has come out of man’s daily life of struggle 
teward the light and toward the right. It 
is a human book and, therefore, it concerns 
me. 

It is a book of amazing honesty in its re- 
lation to all the problems of life. It faces 
them all—the problem of creation and of ex- 
istence, the problems of sin and suffering, of 
progress and social injustice. I know of no 
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| does not need any theory of mechanical in- 


other book that meets life so squarely and 
honestly in all its deepest experiences. 

It is a book of rare truthfulness in the 
honesty of its records. Here are Abraham, 
Moses, and David, great national heroes, and 
yet the Bible tells the truth about them with 
a candor and honesty that most modern 
Americans would condemn in any one writ- 
ing about our national heroes. Abraham’s 
lie, Moses’ anger, David’s adultery and mur- 
der, are all recorded with impartiality and 
tearless condemnation. 

It is a book of marvelous literary quality 
and beauty. The story of Joseph, the prob- 
lem of Job, the tragedy of Saul, are all set 
forth with a literary skill that could have 
been born only of rare spiritual life. One 


spiration to realize the quality and spirit- 
ual grandeur of the men who wrote these 
records. They had the inspiration of divine 
purpose and profound love of truth and 
righteousness. 

It is a book of amazing social justice. 
Here is no respect for persons. The poor 
and lowly have their place with kings. Al- 
most throughout, the Bible is full of the pas- 
sion to right the wrongs of the oppressed. 
It is the most revolutionary volume in his- 
tory. Nor is its note merely that of denun- 
ciation of wrong; it reveals the constructive 
principles and ideals of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. It is a book of pure social idealism. 

Finally, and most important of all, it is 

zine book of Jesus, the Christ. Here is the 

- record of his life and teaching, the story of 

his revelation of God. Nothing can make 
truth more true, and no theory of inspi- 
ration can add to the effect of this simple 
narrative upon the soul. It is the inherent 
quality of the gospel story, and not the seal 
that man has put to it, that makes it com- 
manding for the soul. Men respond to it, or 
they do not, according to the spirit they 
bring to it. 

So the Bible is to me a world of glory— 
the highest revelation of human nature, the 
highest revelation of God, but a revelation in 
which the book speaks through its greatest 
character—the personal and_ ever-living 
Christ. Once I stopped at the book and read 
it in the letter, now I go on to the Word of 
God as expressed through Christ in the soul 
and I read the book in the spirit.—Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congregation- 
alist. 


How Would You Like to be 
a Girl in India? 


By Frances L. Garside 





' 


OW would you like to be a girl in India? 

A large order, because there is greater 
difference in the conditions in which girls in 
\. India live than in almost any other country. 
& The life of one American girl is somewhat 
) typical of the life of every American girl, 

_ but so great is the difference between the 
life of one girl in India and that of the girl 
who may live next door that if one offers al- 
lurements, the other causes one to turn 
aside in horror. For instance, just one lit- 
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tle example, but typical of the class to which 
the girl belonged. 

“TI saw one day on the streets of India,” 
said Miss Sarah Lyon, associate executive 
secretary for the foreign division of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, “a 
wedding procession. The bride, a little girl 
of eleven, sat beside the groom, a man of 
thirty-five.” 

No one wants to be a girl of India after 
hearing that, unless one may specify to what 
class she belong. This custom of marrying 
a girl when she is little more than a baby is 
a Hindu custom. Recently the age limit for 
the bride to go to their husband’s home has 
been raised to twelve, which is, as American 
mothers know, at least ten years too young. 

Then, too, there are economic reasons why 
one wouldn’t want to be a girl in India. It 
is a land of undernourishment. Little is 
known of sanitation, life under the happiest 
of conditions offers none of the freedom, 
plenty to eat and wear, opportunities for bet- 
terment, for study, for recreation, that are 
every American girl’s heritage. Of course, 
there are bright spots and though of slow 
growth, these bright spots are increasing in 
size and brilliancy. In many localities suf- 


frage is given the women, but because of the 
prevailing illiteracy this adds to the respon- 












Would You Eat Your Cake and Have It? 
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sibility of the few who are educated. It 
means, until the percentage of illiteracy is 
appreciably lowered, a tremendous power for 
those not fitted by experience, or training, to 
exercise it. ; 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has one hundred and fifty branches in 
India that are seeking to increase the num- 
ber of reasons why it may be pleasant to be 
a girl of India, the work done at these 
branches differing but little from that done 
in the work elsewhere. There are hostels 
for Indian students, the largest in Bombay 
accommodating two hundred girls. When 
an Indian girl leaves her little country town 
to go to college there is often no place for 
her to make her home, or at least not as 
many as in this country, so that the student 
association work is very important. There 
are hostels in the larger cities where girls 
in employment make their homes, city cen- 
ters such as we have here, and Holiday 
Homes in the country, which are sisters to 
the summer camps in the United States. 
But they are not camps in India, and the 
program for the girls who seek an outing is 
less strenuous because of the intense heat. 
Tennis is a favorite game called “badmin- 
ton” in which the ball that is tossed from a 
tennis racquet is adorned with a bunch of 
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Would you give your money away and still get 
an income from it? 


MISSION BOARD ANNUITY BONDS 
ALLOW YOU AN INCOME FROM YOUR MONEY 
AFTER YOU HAVE GIVEN IT AWAY 


Ten thousand dollars thus invested will bring an annual in- 
come from five to eight hundred dollars, according to the age 
There are a great many folks who are not 
able to give to the Lord what they would like because they are 
compelled to look out for their old age. 
It insures a good income for the 
money, and in most States it is not taxable. 


The money is invested in good securities until the death of 
the annuitant, and then, unless otherwise instructed, it is di- 
vided equally between home and foreign missions. 


Remember that five to eight percent with- 
out tax is a good return for your money. 


Write to the Mission Board of the Christian Church, C. P. A. 
Bidg., Dayton, Ohio, for our literature. 
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feathers. But, of course, there is no long- 
distance hiking, no rowing, no form of rec- 
reation that calls for extended exercise in 
the sun. 

The influence of the Association work is 
extremely democratic, especially in the 
smaller towns. Here every one meets every 
one else—the wives of the English officers, 
the wives of missionaries, and Indians of 
every class in the village. They are very, 
very poor, so poor that when one generation 
gives little sales of handwork to raise money 
to erect a home for Association work, it is 
done knowing that not enough will be raised 
for the humblest homes in that generation’s 
day. The leadership is entirely volunteer; 
there are no paid workers in the smaller 
towns, but there is no place where the work- 
ers are more enthusiastic. There is special 
interest in the Bible talks, and a list of Bible 
reading is given every girl, so that when not 
eble to come to the meetings she keeps pace 
by doing her reading at home. The Anglo- 
Saxon predominate, of course, in some of 
these Association centers, but in others, 
Travancore for example, in Southern India, 
the membership is almost exclusively Indian. 

How would you like to be a girl in India? 
It might not be so pleasant to be a girl in 
India today, but as elsewhere, the world 
over, there is a promise of happier condi- 
tions for the girl of tomorrow. 

New York City. 


A New Text of the Gospel 
of St. John 


AST winter, in the cemetery at Qua-el- 
Kebir, thirty miles south of Assiut, 
workers of the British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt discovered in a rough jar a 
little bundle of papyrus leaves about the 
size of a man’s fist. When Professor Sir 
Flinders Petrie opened the package in Eng- 
land, he discovered it to be a Coptic manu- 
script of the Gospel of St. John, consisting 
of forty-three leaves, most of them in good 
condition. The size of the largest leaf, ten 
inches by four and three-quarters, suggests 
that the book was a church manuscript. 
Some six leaves are missing. The regular 
classical hand in which the manuscript is 
written and its general condition convinced 
Sir Flinders Petrie and his colleagues that 
the book dates from an early period. In- 
deed they place it among the very earliest 
of the extant manuscripts. Scholars assign 
the Codex Vaticanus to the Fourth Century, 
the Codex Sinaiticus to a date very slightly 
later, and the Codex Alexandrinus, in the 
British Museum, to the first half of the 
Fifth Century. Petrie and other scholars 
who have examined the new manuscript 
reckon that it dates from about 400 A. D. 
The version agrees in general with the Sa- 
hidic, or Southern, version of the Coptic 
text, but it includes interesting variations. 
Sir Herbert Thompson is preparing a 
volume to be published by the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt in connection with 
the new manuscript.—The Christian Work. 
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Our Oneness With Him 


By Rev. C. E. Strawbridge 

ONE of the most vitalizing influences of 

one’s life is to feel he is a part of the 
great whole. For all we see about us—all 
we are conscious of through the sense of 
sight and perception—is only as a grain 
of sand on the seashore in comparison to 
all that He hath created. 

But after all, more depends upon man 
than he realizes. Though he may con- 
sider himself only a spoke in the wheel, 
when but one spoke is removed the wheel is 
weakened to just the degree of its depend- 
ence upon that particular spoke. Then 
much depends upon each individual, in 
God’s way of dealing with us. 

When we once realize our importance in 
God’s great plan of manipulating the uni- 
verse—and not until then—do we realize 
what is meant by, “He hath created him 
just a little lower than the angels.” 

“I and my Father are one,” and, “we are 
joint heirs with him in the Kingdom of 
God,” “and the Kingdom of Heaven is with- 
in us.” Then is it not imperative that we 
should use every means to develop the very 
best that is in us? 

As it takes all kinds of men to make a 
world, then wherever you are, or whoever 
you are, or whatever your station in life 
may be, to enjoy life to its greatest extent, 
you must realize and be fully cognizant of 
your oneness with Him,—your being a part 
of the great whole as God created man in 
his own image and breathed into him the 
breath of life, in this way proving our one- 
ness with HIM. 

To realize this oneness brings us. into a 
relationship which is undeniably far great- 
er than the kinship of man to man. 

Lima, Ohio. 


A Going Medical Concern 


NE of the best known newspaper corre- 
spondents, whose articles on interna- 
tional affairs are sydicated in nearly a hun- 
dred prominent journals, upon his return 
from a trip to the Levant a few years ago, 
rushed unceremoniously into the office of 
the writer and burst into a torrent of good- 
natured expostulation, after this manner: 
“Why don’t you people make more of Dr. 
Cyril Haas? Why don’t you advertise him? 
Why don’t you get excited about him? I 
feel like throwing up my hat every time his 
name is mentioned in my presence. You 
have no idea what that man is doing at his 
International Hospital at Adana. Do you 
know that even the Turks are singing his 
praises? Have you heard that when he was 
taken ill with typhoid, and his life hung in 
the balance, the Turkish authorities had ice 
brought from the warships in the harbor 
of Mersine thirty miles away, and ordered 
prayers to be said in his behalf in all the 
mosques of the city? Down on their knees, 
with their faces on the ground, they prayed 
to Allah to spare this Christian doctor, be- 
cause they could not get along without him, 
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and because they loved him. You ought to 
be bragging about that man.” 

The incident illustrates how medical mis- 
sionary work seems to take hold of the im- 
agination of all who visit the hospitals in | 
foreign lands. Missions and medicine are a | 
mixture which every one appears to ap- 
prove. Blase newspaper men grow enthu- 
siastic; cool-headed college professors nod 
consent; business men say, “Thijs is the 
real thing;” doctors, of course, glow with 
professional satisfaction. Whatever hesita- 
tion or unbelief may be entertained as to 
other forms of work abroad, all have a good 
word for the foreign doctor. Medical mis- 
sionaries like Dr. Grenfell of Labrador, or 
Dr. Tuesler of Japan, who have gifts of ut- 
terance as well as of healing, get an eager 
hearing wherever they go. Unfortunately 
for the unenlightened public these medical 
men must stick closely to their jobs. They 
live in such abysmal depths of suffering and 
want that with difficulty can they be per- 
suaded to take an occasional furlough in ., 
the United States. And, when here, profes- (iy) 
sional ethics, as well as innate modesty, in- 
clines them to reticence in regard to their | 
services to humanity. On this account busi- 
ness men should take the greater pains to 
acquaint themselves with this important de 
partment of mission work.—Cornelius H. 
Patton, in “The Business of Missions.” 
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It is not a light matter to the man of 
sober mind when he cries, “Show me thy 
ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths;” he 
knows that, if his mind is only open to re- 
ceive them, marvelous things will be re- 
vealed to him.— Washington Gladden. 


oO 





Every serious man today realizes how 
profoundly all our thought of God is 
grounded in the person of Christ and in the 
truth which his first interpreters declared 
as facts of their own experience.—Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones. 

oD 


Christian prayer is the development, the 
realization of man’s true nature, which is 
to live in conscious acceptance of, and con- 
scious response to, the love of God, ordering 
the play of all his energies in the way that 
love dictates.—J. R. Illingworth. 





o 


“When a man has come to Jesus, he can 
solve his difficulties and dissolve his doubts. 
It is high time that every man who names 
the name of Jesus was engaged in the work 
of personal evangelism.” 
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